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“Every Issue is Full of bood Ideas” 


GeRALD M. VAN Poot 
Director of Student Activities 


National Education Association 





Gerald M. Van Pool, a leading figure on the 
national education scene, urges state Student 
Council secretaries to subscribe to SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES Magazine because “every issue 


is full of good ideas to help us improve student 


councils.” 


Every student leader and faculty sponsor of an activity in your school will appreci- 
ate the down-to-earth ideas and suggestions in SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine. In 


your school library, it will help you month after month in planning successful programs 





for assemblies, plays, clubs, athletics, debate, music, student publications, and student 


government. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES is the only national magazine in the extracurricular field. 
Readers look to it for expert leadership and rely on it to help them solve their problems 


in any student activity program. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


One Year, $4.00 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING Co. Two Years, 7.00 
1041 New HAMPSHIRE 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS * 


» enter my subscription to ScHoo. ACTIVITIES for Just clip and mail 
the order form to: 





SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
onan PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Address 
Ade 1041 New Hampshire 


City ___State__ : Lawrence, Kansas 





















































You don’t have to 
“Baby” your GYM 
FLOOR 


by 
HAROLD D. BACON and TOM MAYES 
Flint, Michigan, Public Schools 


B ALLENGER FIELD HOUSE has a large 


court, 113 by 135 feet, which can be 
made into two full-size gymnasiums 
when a 50-foot-high folding door is 
rolled out. The court is used all day by 
men’s and women s gym classes, At night 
other activities : 
take over. Here 
is an average 
weck’s evening 
schedule for 
use of the field 
house. 


Monday—Square dancing, with 300 
people. 
Tuesday—A Career Carnival, sponsored 
by local businesses and industries for the 
benefit of high school students. Five 
thousand young people visited the 
booths and exhibits. 
Wednesday—Sports Night, with over 
200 adults taking part in an assortment 
of active games. 
Thursday—High school basketball game 
2,000 in attendance. 
Friday—Charity card party attended by 
nearly 1,200 people. 
Saturday—Teen-age dance, with a big 
name band. 1,000 dancers. 
Sunday—A documentary movie, with 
over 400 spectators. , 


MAINTENANCE 

When the floor begins to show wear, 
maintenance _men_mop/on a coating of 
TROPHY FINISH, Avhich restores the 
“grip” and polish, one coat of primer 
followed by one coat of sealer. 

No expensive tarpaulin floor cover- 
ings are used to protect the floor from 
heavy shoes. A good sprinkling of saw- 
dust wetted with Super HIL-TONE, | be- 
fore sweeping, removes the marks of 


f 


romping and tromping. 

[hese treatments become very worth- 
when measured in terms of the 
us amount of valuable recrea- 
tion and en- 
joyment thou- 
sands of chil- 
dren and 
adults get 
each year from 
use of the 

floor. 

Reprinted in Part from 

il of Health—Pbhysical Education— 


Recreation 
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FI IS ES of the Hillyard folder “Your Gym can be a Real 
Center of Community Life.” 
Staud Name 
the Institution 


Address 


a cl SR 


Send taday for 
this folder describing the 
Hillyard treatment that is in ude 
in aver 15,000 Gymnasiums. 


Heres the Combination for Loug Wear 
aud Simplified Care 


is the most wear-resistant finish ever developed. 


LLY LAALRS 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 














St. Joseph, Mo. 


Without charge or obligation, please send me a copy 


a The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
= a finish with an Abrasion Index of at least 250. Yet amazing 
Trophy Finish has an Index more than three times as great—over 800! 
That’s why you can depend on TROPHY to stand the gaff under all types of 


floor wear—yet retain a superb finish for tournament basketball play. 


super H { L-TO N F dressing for daily maintenance 


forms a protective film that cushions your floor against hardest wear— 


holds dirt on top of the floor for quick and easy removal. Non-oily—never 
darkens—preserves the natural light color of the wood—non-slip—no-glare 


—prevents rubber marking. 


Ask The Hillyard MaintaineerR 
about special Hil-Tone treatment for 
dancing. A Maintaineer, trained floor 
consultant, is located near you and will be 


glad to help with your floor problems. He is 


“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


$v. JOSEPH, MO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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t organizations all individuals who are actively engaged , ar is made j ble by the splendid 
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or as volunteers in a nonprofit private or 
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generous contributions of thousands of sup 


public recreation organization and whose porters of this movement to bring health 
tal program and 


rk of the asso- 
n of the asso 
further the Board of Directors, further the ends of the 


cooperation in the work of the association happiness and creative living to the boys 
’ and girls and the me and women of 

would, in the opinion of the association's . 

America. If you would like to join in the 

support of this movement, you may send 


1 movement national recreation movement. your contribution direct to the association 





National Recreation Association is a nation cies, public and private, to the end that every child 

nonprofit, nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic in America shall have a place to play in safety and 

zation, established in 1906 and supported by that every person in America, young and old, shall 

ary contributions, and dedicated to the serv- have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy- 
ll recreation executives, leaders and agen- ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


further information regarding the association’s services and membership, please write to the 
tive Director, National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11. New York. 
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roller 
Skating’ 


for health and 
recreation 


CS 
<n CS ee 


—~p ae 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the larges 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large meee area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


---Rubber Tire Skates 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


- ms 


a 
{ 


WHEELS ™ 
ABSOLUTEL Y 
GUARANTEED 
~NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH " DAMAGE -- 
CHIC —— 


waxed foors 


eee ee es ee ee ee eee 


are ideal for use 
floors or any hig} 


Will not hive yr mark 


Write Now fo the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


aiCAGg 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions .. . for over 45 Years 
4490 West Lake Street—Chicago 24, Illinois 


100 


%@ 


ro ors! 
to Editor, 


You are invited to send letters for this page 
RECREATION, 


8 West Eighth Street, Neu 


York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 


aregzree 


Keep letters brief 


Challenging Forecast 
Sirs: 

I read Mr. Prendergast’s January edi 
The Past is Prologue to the Fu- 
with great The 
Such forecasts impress 
each of us in the field with the 
building a 


torial. * 


ture.” interest. history 
is challenging. 
impor- 
tance ol good groundwork 
now. 

You'll be interested in this clipping 


from our paper last night. 
CHAS! H. Direc tor. De 


partment of Parks and Recreation. 
Vuskegon. 


H SMMOND. 
Vichigan. 


@ Quote from the clipping enclosed: 


‘Ann Arbor, January 19, 1956—A 30- 
hour been suggested by 
Governor Willioms as a partial solu- 
tion expected to 
from automation. 


week has 


to nrohlems result 


“Williams told the Michioan Pastors 
Conference that automation in Mich- 
iaan automotive factories in the next 
10 verrs may result in 100.000 work- 
ers doine the work of the present 500,- 
000."'"—Ed. 


Our Foundations 


Sirs: 

The article 
Foundations” [February] is a 
Pefore | had read it of our center 
directors asked me if Thad. That added 


entitled “Firming the 
honey. 


one 


to its interest. 
eoing to keep this in front of me 
It is so true that it hurts. 


about 


lam 
from now on. 
It is almost 
Charleston. 

There is nothine 
thank you—w 
prove our playe 


as if vou were writing 
but 


e shall do our best to im 


more to say 
. : 

rounds and after-school 

ide s hool program. 


Rovpert EF. KRESGE. 
of Recreation, Park 
Charleston. 


Sunerintendent 
and Recreation 
Commission. West Vir- 


gin id. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


or disagr ee 


with the authors of our articles 
than 250 words. 


—The Fditors 


not more 


Let's Names 
Sirs: 

At our 
meeting. we 
with the 


Standardize Our 


most recent state association 
“What is in a 
focus on 
recreation While the 
was in progress. the following idea came 
It has probably been discussed 


discussed 
name?” names for 
areas. discussion 
to me. 
many times by many others but, if so, 
| am ignorant of it. 

Throughout the 


are lamenting 


recreation 

that the 
understand the total 
that he thinks only 
playgrounds or 


country. 
leaders loudly 
layman does not 
scope of recreation. 
summer 


in reality. the 


in terms of 
athletics: while. 
departments are 
from nature to cooking. 
ment will admit that it isn’t too inter- 
ested in who receives the credit: but. at 
understands that a 


various 
all fields 
(The depat t- 


encompassing 


the same time. it 
ereater chance 


still 


better program means a 
finances to 
However. is it the 
who is at fault in the lack of 
? Possibly. but is it not 
that the 

esper ially the protes- 


for more operate a 


better program. ) 
layman 
understanding 
probable 
at fault 
sional ones? 
We. as professional people. still talk 
in terms that include centers of all types 
tot lots. 


gerounds, 


more recreation peo 


ple are 


neighborhood areas. play- 


parks, 


vou attended 


beaches. and so on, 


How often have a meeting 
and spent much time differing on termi- 
nology rather than practices? 

Would it not be better if we strove to 
i trademark on the tithe “Public 


so that it would mean the 


obtain 
Recreation.” 
thing to all people? 
phase would be a parl of the total public 
All outside facili- 


with indoor 


same Then each 
recreation program. 
ties would be titled “ 
facilities being 


areas” 
For example. 
it would no longer be the New York 
Twelfth Street Tot Lot. but rather the 
Twelfth Street Recreation Area. Like- 
handcraft in Garfield 
a handcraft class in the 


“centers. 


wise. a session 
Center would be 


Garfield Recreation Center. 


{ECREATION 





The schools did this long ago, so that 
today everyone knows, in general, what 
is meant by a geography class in Chi- 

ros public schools. 

It may sound odd to us now. but in 
i very short time it should not only 
eliminate our own confusion but also 
that of the layman. 

Please see below for an idea of how it 
would look in a newspaper: 

Oli vay Cadet baseball at State 
Street Ballpark: swimming lessons at 
Lincoln Beach: handcraft at Higley 
Field: dancing at Garfield gym: music 
at Volworth Bowl. 

Vew way Cadet baseball at State 
Street Recreation Area: swimming les- 
ons at Lincoln Recreation Area: hand- 
craft at Higley Recreation Area: danc- 

it Garfield Recreation Center: mu- 
it Volworth Recreation Area. 

Cuarces H. Opecaarp. Director. 

Parks and Recreation Department, 

Varinette, Wisconsin. 


Personnel Practices 


irs 


The article “How Are You Doing on 
Personnel Administration?” [Febru- 
56] is excellent. It points out 
clearly the problem which faces so many 
of us and indicates a method of solving 
it. This very serious personnel prob- 
lem is that it is difficult to obtain ade- 
quate and experienced persons, either 
on a part-time or full-time basis. 

The article is brief and to the point 
and | assume that a great deal has been 
omitted by necessity. However. I 
should like to comment on some speci- 
fic aspects of the problem which seem 
to warrant considerable attention. 

Writing job descriptions for recrea- 
tion positions is not an easy task. Great 
care must be exercised in being suf- 
ficiently specific to obtain the right per- 
son. We must be careful to specify a 
man or woman, if the position requires 
one or the other: to indicate whether we 
need an athlete. craft sper ialist, or a per- 
son with special skill in social recreation 
or a combination of these skills. In 
manv towns, cities. and counties, the 
preparation of job descriptions should 
be worked out with the local director of 
personnel, rather than in an independ- 
ent manner. 

Reference is made in the article to 
seeking out the right kind of person. 
We are in a competitive market for per- 
sonnel. We can’t afford to engage in 
wishful thinking. expecting the right 
person to come to us. Recruitment of 
personnel on a nation-wide or regional 
hasis can be accomplished very well 
through the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and various universities and 
colleges. Caution, of course, should be 
exercised in selecting the right univer- 


Marcu 1956 When 


sity or college because of the specialized The quickest way to be able to say: 
nature of the courses in some of these 
institutions. ( 


t ° / 
Schools of physical education and Our pool Is €&% 4 
recreation are natural contacts. How- 

a always ee 
ever, we often overlook the possibility ez j “ 
of obtaining very competent people sparkling 
through colleges which train young peo- | e ; 
ple for teaching in the elementary edu- \ clean ... 

\ 











cation field or trom schools of social 
group. work. Unfortunately, persons 
who have majors in recreation are still 
not available in numbers sufficient to a 
meet our needs. th i ae 

Salary schedules are extremely im- 
portant in recruitment. We often find POOLMASTER* 
ourselves competing with other agencies Hydro-Jet 
whose pay s ales are higher or working 2e)e) 4 


conditions better. It is impossible to VACUUM 
compete with the field of education on CLEANER 


an equal basis: that is. a twelve-month 


job versus a nine- or ten-month job. Cuts Maintenance Cost 50°/, or More 
The evening work which recreation in- : , 
> Giant Olympic model with 20-inch 
suction opening gives fastest, most 
sonnel men are noting these differences thorough cleaning job possible 
and are recommending salary schedules Powered entirely by water pressure 
. from a garden hose, completely in 
accordingly. 
one . ° , dependent of filter system. Costs 
Thank you for the timely words of less to buy and use than old-style 
advice and reminders which you have vacuums. 


included in this article. 


volves should be recognized. Some per- 


Write for details and name of nearest dealer. 
Forest V. Gustarson, Director. 


Department of Recreation, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. : =p 


Ne 
Continued on next page/ a . : <" 
1291 Rollins Rd., Burlingame, Calif. 








SQUARE Two all NEW 
ASSOCIATES HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


prouddy 
present 


Recorded Teaching Aids 


by ED DURLACHER 


Couple Dances and Mixers (album 9) 


“Talk-through; walk-through” progressive instructions for the Waltz, Varsouvienne and Heel 
and Toe Polka . . . on three records. Plus music for the three dances on the fourth record 


Play Party Games, Singing Games and Folk Dances 
(album 10) 


Paw Pow Patch, Jolly is the Miller, Looby Lou, Eagle Dance, La Raspa, Scebogar, Chimes of 
Dunkirk, and Crested Hen. . . “‘talk-through; walk-through” progressive instructions plus the 
incomparable music of The Top Hands. Four records. 


. 
: Mail coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids 
Over 10,000 ' SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
schools in the U.S. | P. O. Box 644, Freeport, N. Y. 
now use Honor Your Partner 


Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Portner 
Teaching Aids. 


Teaching Aids, including the new albums 9 and 10 


. 

Talk-through; Walk-through"’ 
—the most effective 
dance instruction method 
on records. 


Nome 
Address__ 


a 


writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 





Graduate Education 
Sirs: 

There is much to agree with. and lit- 
tle with which to take issue, in Dr. 
Hutchinson’s “Purpose of 
Education for Recreation,” appearing 
in this issue.* Of the five purposes he 
lists, I fully agree that three of them 
the conduct of research; development 
of scholarly leaders; and specialization 
in a particular area 


Graduate 


are indeed basi 
to graduate programs in recreation. The 
other two purposes—to apply research, 
and to develop the ability to communi- 
cate 
foundational purposes of undergradu- 
ate work. 


must also be listed among the 


Outcomes as well as purposes of 
graduate work must also be given atten- 
tion. In my opinion one of the impor- 
tant outcomes is raising the prestige of 
recreation, and in this connection | 
look forward to the day when many of 
our recreation executives will possess 
the doctor’s degree and thus match or 
exceed the educational qualifications of 
the chief school official of the city. 

Dr. GERALD B. FirzcGera.p, Director 
of Recreation Training, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
* * * a. 
Sirs: 

| agree with Dr. Hutchinson that the 
need for more and better research in 
our area of work is very great indeed. 


cerned, at the present stage of the de- 
velopment of recreation in this nation. 
I wish, in all sincerity, that we might 
indulge in this luxury of selectivity now, 
but our problem, at least in the South, 
is one of recruitment rather than one of 
which the word 
implies. It might also be good for our 


rejection “selection” 
souls, though deflating to our egos, to 
admit that 
selected scholars. at present, are ¢ hoos- 
ing recreation as their life’s work. 

2. Recreation personnel must eat and 
job opportunities for the research spe- 


very few mature, highly- 


cialist are almost non-existent at the 
present time. 
3. Graduate education in recreation 


has a more important function to per- 


The purposes of graduate work must 
be viewed in terms of the needs of the 
field and of society This 
means that, although the level of ad- 
mission practices must be kept high. 


However. I do 
in gene ral. 
scholars” 
certain of the emphases in graduate 
work should he f 

time to meet identifiable needs as they 


altered from time to 
is wholly 
appear. 


i Colleges are in no position to be 
highly selective where students are con- 


* See page 


preparation of “mature, highly-selected 
to conduct research deserves 
first place in any listing of the major 
purposes of graduate education for rec- and 
reation, at the present time, because it 
unrealistic. 
primarily for these reasons: 


form just now than the preparation of 
believe that the research specialists. 

The most imperative purpose of grad- 
uate education, it seems to me, is to 
produce master leaders, supervisors, 
who will 
engineers concerned 


administrators become 
with far 
broader aspects of community life than 
is true generally at this time. 

H. G. Danrorp, Florida State Uni- 
versiuly, Tallahassee, Florida. 


social 


It is unrealistic 





John W. Faust Retires 





After many years of service John 
W. Faust. “dean” of the National 
Recreation Association district field 
representatives, has retired from 
full-time active work for the Asso- 
ciation. 
In a very real sense, J. W.’s personal and professional 
He has 


to discover elements that make people’s 


career has been an adventure in the art of living. 
long had a “yen” 
lives click. 


has equipped him to help others find the ingredients. 


\ personal life of rich and satisfying experience 


His early professional years, spent in social casework 
medicine, in individual and family relief practices, and in 
Red Cross and federal agency programs for the care of serv- 
icemen’s families. prov ide d abundant knowledge of people's 


daily struggle to live—the art of existing. In the process he 


discovered, as he himself explains. that families above and 
beyond the dependency state kept returning for advice and 
counsel with problems, rather than for material relief. 


In the field of cx 


nity and felt the challenge to help people get a plus in living 


ymmunity recreation, he saw the opportu- 


a “must” that material salvage did not supply. He brought 
to this new undertaking important personal leisure-time as- 
sets. A graduate of the Schenectady Conservatory of Music 
and a professional singer in choral and oratorio groups, he 
championed this and other cultural phases in local recrea- 


tion programs. 
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He is the father of four girls and two boys, now all grown 
and married. He knows the fun of family life and associa- 
tions. He is the recognized authority on family recreation 
among members of the {NRA staff. Scores of communities 
and national organizations have sought his counsel on this 
highly important subject. From his rich family experience 
has come also his great understanding of and faith in young 
people. He possesses a rare and happy blend of youth’s de- 
sire for change and for the cherished past of seniors. 

His is a life fortified by many friendships—people in his 
church, in school and community life, as well as among his 
professional associates. The latter are his second family 
a group which he always speaks of with great affection. His 
warmth of spirit, good humor, and faith in people reflect an 
enviable capacity for liking what life brings. 

The files of the National 


scores of letters from the many communities and individuals 


tecreation Association contain 


with whom he has worked, telling how his knowledge and 
experience has helped them solve their recreation problems. 

J. W. would be the first to tell us that he has not yet learned 
the secret of making his every day a rich and victorious ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, those of us who have had the good 
fortune to work with him during his thirty-three years as 
a member of the National Recreation Association staff know 
more about the fine art of mastering life because of our as- 
CHARLES E. Reep, Field 
Service, National Recreation Association. & 


sociation with him. Director, 
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Inspired Leadership 





EK VERY GRouP has leadership of some quality—good, bad, 


4 or indifferent. Great leadership, however, possesses a 
quality which can best be expressed by the use of the adjec- 
tive “inspired.” Inspired leadership breathes a spiritual 
virus of initiative and quality into group life. The concept 


of this type of leadership can be defined thus: 


Inspired leadership facilitates the contagious commun- 
ication of competent enthusiasms in situations of heartfelt 
concern, mutual enjoyment, and personal growth. By dis- 
covering, releasing, developing, and putting to work the 
varied competencies of people, inspired leadership oper- 
ates to define and to achieve group goals through the in- 
volvement and participation of people. By helping people 
to feel free and be responsible, inspired leadership widens 
the base of initiative conducive to progressive growth and 
achievement. It encourages each person at the point of 
his own performance to think his best, speak his best, do 
his best, and be his best. Inspired leadership works to 
build a group culture which is responsive to positive 
change and which generates within itself the resources of 
continuing imagination, increasing knowledge, and de- 
ve loping skills. 


This definition requires discussion and application. 
Competent Enthusiasm 
[he energy and idea input of any group or organizational 
unit flows through the communication of an enthusiasm. 
The enthusiasms which propel an organization are of two 


kinds: 


organization growing, vital, and useful; and (2) the defini- 


(1) the inflow of new, creative ideas which keep the 


tion and acceptance of common goals and tasks by which the 
members of the organization seek to perform their operat- 
ing assignments by work and teamwork. 

An enthusiasm is really a buoyant and emotionally ad- 
vanced belief in the desirability of some good to be achieved 
by appropriate action. The good may be new or it may relate 
to one’s own immediate, prosaic task. The communication 
of these enthusiasms makes possible the oneness of purpose 
which brings the efforts of people to focus in an organization. 

Consider for a moment the inflow of a new enthusiasm. 
Groups move forward under the propulsion of new ideas. 
These ideas seem to “sprout up” inside people. The vitality 
of an organization stems from its response to novelty. Each 
man seems to have his own sphere of concern. Vinobha 
Bhave. Gandhi's walking disciple, for example, seeks by 
Dr. Douc ass, noted educator, author, editor, and govern- 
ment consultant, is chairman of the NRA National Advisory 
Committee on the Recruitment, Training, and Placement of 


Recreation Personnel. 
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“land gift sacrifices” to obtain donations of land from 
India’s wealthy landowners and to distribute the plots to the 
\sian nation’s landless poor. Two Ohio entomologists direct 
their scientific skills to the development of a kind of corn 
plant which is immune to the attack of borers. In the early 
years of this century Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., was fired with an 
enthusiasm for motor cars. He built his life into the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Conrad Hilton believes in hotels. 
Back in 1948, Harold F. Smiddy joined the staff of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. He was fired with the idea that 
leadership and management are subjects which can be taught 
and learned and that the existence and growth of a great 
corporation depends upon doing both. L. H. Weir believed 
in public parks for the use of people and he devoted his life 
to showing what he meant by his enthusiasm. 

Because people differ in their life backgrounds and life 
interests, they have different enthusiasms and competencies. 
\s Herbert Thelen says: “Without the differences among 
individual personalities there would be no basis for the 
creation of new and better solutions to the problems of 
living.” 

Inspired leadership encourages the development of the 
best enthusiasms from the most people—and it expects these 
enthusiasms to be competent. A graduate student once asked 
President James B. Conant at Harvard University what he 
felt to be the first requisite of a competent chemist. “The 
first requisite of a good chemist,” replied Conant, “is the 
ability to pick out the right problem on which to work.” A 
competent enthusiasm must reckon with the limiting factors 
of reality which the discipline chooses. A wild, unprocessed 
enthusiasm frustrates and annoys people. Inspired leader- 
ship assumes the obligation of keeping the dynamic and cre- 
ative channels of expression open—and keeping the produc- 
tion competent at the same time. 

Competent enthusiasms do not sprout in the void. The 
cultivation of competent enthusiasms requires (1) sound 
preparation, (2) accurate performance, and (3) continuing 
professional growth. When he was asked how to build a 
good orchestra, Paul Whiteman cited King’s Band: for every 
hour on the job, the players practiced six. Back in 1895, 
Wilbur and Orville Wright read about the gliding experi- 
ments of Otto Lilienthal near Berlin. The idea of gliding 
through the air appealed to them as sport. By 1899 the two 
brothers were engaged in serious reading about flying. Over 
a period of ten years they exchanged letters with Octave 
Chanute, the engineer who had built the Kansas City Bridge 


* Dynamics of Groups at Work, Herbert Arnold Thelen. University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. 1954. Pp. 379. $6.00. 
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and the Chicago Stockyards; he had directed gliding experi- 
ments. The two brothers identified problems which other 


air-minded thinkers had faced. They studied their points 


of success and failure. In 1909, Wilbur and Orville organ- 


ized the Wright ¢ 


opened a flying 


mpany for the manufacture of airplanes, 
st hool. and on May ae L910, took their 
father, an eighty-two-year-old bishop in the United Brethren 


Church, for his first airplane ride. 


The Adjective “Competent” 


The process of refining an € nthusiasm into a “competent 


enthusiasm” requires qualified and strenuous application. 
In the development of their enthusiasm, the Wrights bound 
together sound preparation, accurate performance, and con- 
tinuing growth. Since their day, preparation, performance, 
and growth have taken on new dimensions: the principle. 
however, that sustained and critical effort are necessary to 
refine an enthusiasm into a workable and competent en- 
thusiasm remains 

Why a particular enthusiasm appeals to a particular per 
son still remains an inscrutable area of human experience. 
It can only be said that those who lead grasp meaningful 
relationships and forge them into patterns of action ade- 
quate to achieve a goal. Competent enthusiasms “evolve” 
through a process of exploration, clarification, preparation, 
A leader must 


incubation. illumination. and verification. 


face a difficult problem. He must think deliberately and in- 
tensively about it. His formal thinking must have failed to 
solve the problem. Sometime when his mind is relaxed and 
unwearied. illumination comes to him. 

Illumination can be cultivated. The methods for the de- 
velopment and communication of competent enthusiasms 


can be applied. 
Literary Skills 


The cultivation of competent enthusiasms also makes a 


strenuous demand for current literacy. A leader must know 
the developments in his own field and in the world as events 
relate to his field. The leader stands on advancing frontiers. 


He observes. He He is 


active in professional societies. He explores. He keeps the 


He reads. listens. He discusses. 


channels of communication open. Fortunately, the com- 
munication skills—the abilities to read, write, speak, listen, 
think, and participate—can be, are being, and must be de- 
veloped with study and practice. Throughout their lives, 
outstanding inspired leaders characteristically continue to 
develop and to perfect them. 

The importance of these communication skills to the art 
of leadership is emphasized by Harold F. Smiddy when he 
points out the necessity of just “plain and simple listening.” 
“We can,” he says, “only hear if we just listen.” 

Inspired leadership demands the sharpening of the com- 
munication skills. Leadership in any organization, of course, 
has as its purpose the obligation to accomplish work effi- 
ciently through the efforts of people. Since good work is per- 


formed by good people. the leader must accept the task of 


helping people to grow to perform better work. Hence the 


task of developing an efficient morale is performed in the 


process of communication by which people understand and 
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accept policies and assignments. The explanation of a policy 
is really the extended communication of a competent task 
enthusiasm to a performance level. 

Society exists in communication. By the sharing of ideas 
and the exchange of differential experiences, people come to 
understand and put competent enthusiasms to work. The 
great art of the inspired leader is to facilitate the flow of 
ideas and information into the group and to circulate and 
refine the ideas into action. The verb “facilitate” has a spe- 
cial meaning in this context. The role of the leader is to 
make the process of communication easy or less difficult. A 
leader can never take the part of communication for granted. 

In the past it has become customary to refer to communi- 
cation as a “one-way” or a “ two-way” process. Now a new 
concept is emerging: communication flows in all directions. 
Good communication permeates, brings about understand- 
ing and acceptance of common goals of all the people con- 


cerned with an operation. 


Effective Communication 


The effectiveness of communication depends upon (1) the 
clearness of the concept (enthusiasm) in the mind, (2) the 
simplicity and accuracy of the language by which the con- 
cept is explained, (3) the diplomacy used in presentation, 
(4) the understanding and acceptance of the idea by the 
group, and (5) the culture of the group as it is accustomed 
to respond to new ideas. 

Enthusiasms must be communicated with a concern for 
the person to whom they are communicated. Since feelings 
are facts, words produce emotional reactions. These reac- 
tions may be positive or negative; they may help or hinder 
communication. Inspired leadership seeks to use language 
in such a way as to help—not antagonize. Hence diplomacy 
in presentation to a large extent determines the reaction in 
acceptance. 

True leadership, according to Mr. Smiddy, “is found in 
attaining accomplishment of common purposes by partici- 


pation and persuasion rather than by command.” 


Using Conflict 

Mary Parker Follett pointed out that since men cannot 
avoid conflict, they should use it. When two desires have been 
integrated, a solution develops which finds a place for the 
best in both. Settlement of conflict by domination gives a 
victory to one side. Compromise means giving up some- 
thing, but integration develops a new strength out of previ- 
ous divergencies. 

The end product o} inspired leader ship lies ina quality 
of culture characteristic of a healthy group friendly, co- 
operative, dynamic, and productive. Participation in work 
and teamwork in such a climate produces role satisfaction 
through creative involvement, participation, and skill mas- 
tery. The working group becomes a responsive, living, 
adaptable, dynamic unit developing and pursuing common 
goals with superlative craftsmanship. By the openness of 
its channel of communication to the inflow, circulation, and 
refinement of enthusiasms it is responsive to change and 
growth. Within itself it generates resources of continuing 


imagination, increasing knowledge, developing skills. & 
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Things You Should Know . . 


\TION LEADERS, DEPARTMENTS, 
NOTE! The June 
RECREATION Magazine will be a 
Oth Anniversary 
iting the 


ISERS, PLEAS! 


Issue, com- 
birthday of the Na- 
creation Association. This will 


tluable historical, interpretive 
nming up the past. looking to 
ture—which all recreation peo- 
want to keep on their shelves. 
ission. board members, staff 


civic-minded citi- 
Let us know, 


interestec 
ild own a copy. 


w many additional copies you 


SIGNED AS COMMISSIONER OF 
YORK ciTy, Francis W. 
ccepted re-election to the 

of the NRA, 


\ssociation 


MR NEV 
s has 
where 
some 
ous to his appoint- 


missioner, 


es Vusic i eek which 
or May 6 to 13, this year: 
J Festival, also in 
onal Recreation Month will 
din June: 
ent and 


Sports 


and every recrea- 
iwency is urged to 


special 


event or series of 
the month. Suggestions 

ire the best public rela- 

yut of the 
speci il brochure to be avail 


from the NRA. 


month will be con- 


VANT INFORMATION ON ARCH 
{rchers’ Magazine, 1200 Wal- 
et. Philadelphia 7, has volun- 
supply free information. Sam- 
s of “TAM” are also available 
lest 


> IF TOMORROW'S CHILDREN are to have 
1 place to play, 
adopt or 


velopment of recreation lands to- 


cities urgently need to 
g-range plans for acquisition 
ind cle 


day This is the con lusion of a new 


MARCH 


1956 


a ————_ 


information leaflet. Recreation—An Es- 
sential Part of the City Plan, published 
by the National Recreation Association. 
Single copies are available free upon 
request. 


> Tue First Issue of Social Work, the 
magazine of the new National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, is just off the 
press. The journal is produced by an 
over-all committee on publications with 
Miss Gordon Hamilton, professor at the 
New York School of Social Work. as 
editor-in-chief. It is $6.00 per year, 
$1.75 per copy. Address: One Park Ave- 
nue. New York 16. New York. 


> WortH OF worDs: The sheer bulk of 
printed materials is so great. people are 
turning from words to images and pic- 
tures. This is the opinion of Francis H. 
Tavlor. dire tor ol the W orcester. Mas- 
sachusetts. Art Museum. Mr. 
estimates that one minute of motion pic- 
ture is worth thirty 


Taylor 


minutes of discus- 
sion or speec h. 


> In THE LATEST NRA AFFILIATE MEM- 
BERSHIP LETTER were tearsheets from 
the yellow pages of one of the New York 
Telephone Company classified director- 
ies, showing how public recreation fa- 
cilities are being listed in such 
books. This idea could be of value to 
public recreation departments in other 
parts of the country, who might want 
to suggest it to their own local telephone 


now 


companies. 


> IN Mission 66, the National Park 
Service, with the approval of President 
embarked upon the 
most comprehensive program of pro- 


Kisenhower, has 
tection, improvement, and development 
of parks in its history. The first public 
discussion of the project took place 
when representatives of national con- 
servation organizations. travel and out- 
door groups met with members of Con- 
and officials at a 


gress government 


“Pioneer Dinner.” This was held by 
the Department of the Interior in Wash- 
ington on February 8. Joseph Prender- 
gast of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion attended in behalf of the Associa- 
tion. Mission 66. as outlined by Na- 
tional Park Service Director Conrad L. 
Wirth, will be a ten-year program. 


> My Jos, I Like Ir, a talk by Nathan 
L. Mallison, superintendent of recrea- 
tion in Jacksonville. Florida. forms the 
hasis of a new leaflet of that title just 
issued by the NRA. Mr. Mallison sums 
up the sources of remuneration, both 
tangible and intangible, in every recre- 
ation job. The leaflet will be used for 
recruiting and for Association member- 
ship purposes, available at spring dis- 
trict conferences, free upon request. 


> ONE OF THE FINEST RECREATION CEN- 
rERS IN THE COUNTRY, with facilities for 
all ages. has been dedicated in Philadel- 
phia to Frederic R. Mann. former rec- 
reation commissioner of that city and 
present board member of the National 
The dedication 
ceremony, on January 22, 
by Senator Estes Kefauver and includ- 
ed a list of prominent government, 
church and recreation leaders. 


Recreation Association. 
was headed 


civic. 


>» PLANS ARE BEING MADE to reproduce 
the mural. “The Fellowship of Recrea- 
by David Asherman., in full color 
on the cover of a spring issue of Town 
and City, the journal published by the 
University of Tennessee Extension Divi- 
sion. The mural now hangs in the Per- 
sonnel Service offices at NRA headquar- 
ters 


tion.” 


> Ar THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SociaL Group Work. to be held in St. 
Louis May 21, Joseph Prendergast will 
address the meeting on Public Recrea- 
tion and Group Work on the subject of 
“The Expanding Field of Recreation,” 
with special emphasis on recreation 
philosophy. 





Apologies 


January 1956 issue of ReEcREA- 
TION: | “Activity Book- 
shelf,” 13. landbook of 
Folk, Square and Social Dancing, 
by Jane H. Harris. Anne Pittman 
and Marlys S. Waller, 
Publishing Company, should be 
Dance Awhile, with the above as 
a sub-title. 

February 1956 issue: 
“AYH Comes of Age.” 
the name of the executive director 
of American Youth Hostels is 
Justin J. Cline. not Justine. 


page 
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Under 
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AUTOMATION 


rr Challenge to Recreation 


ns me tact we 
be a 


gong THOMPSON, a tool-and-die maker. worked his usual 
Wednesday 
night he attended the weekly meeting of the City Improve- 


thirty-five hours last week at the factory. 


ment League at the community center; a course in oil paint- 


ing at the high school with his wife occupied Friday evening. 


Frank doesn’t have to be a conjured-up character. A life 


like his may eventually be a common one.as a result of an 
economic change in our way of living. 
stated 


of the world of work. With machinery ac- 


This change is called 
“automation.” Simply automation is the greater 
mechanization 
complishing a higher standard of performance, resulting in 
greater per capita productivity, man will have the opportu- 
nity truly to demonstrate that we do not have to live by 
bread alone. With increased time at his disposal. he can 
give more hours to his off-the-job life. How he spends those 
hours becomes the crux of our concern. 

Much stress has been traditionally placed in our culture 
upon the virtues of long and hard work-life. With automa- 
tion shortening the | ibor day lor masses of our population, 
this concept will have to be displaced by stress upon the 
positive values of leisure time to prevent a vacuum of un- 
rest and untapped potentials. Properly motivated and di- 
rected, man will have time to develop his innate capacities 
and interests. By way of illustration, because Frank Thomp- 
son wasn't primarily concerned with recuperation from his 
workday when he returned home Wednesday and Friday 
afternoons, he could devote time to the enjoyment of his 
own personal interests without sacrificing time from being 
with his family or satisfactory performance on his job. 

The absence of the father from the home, while satisfying 
its economic needs. has often deprived the family group of 
much of its unity and stability. The growing tendency of 
the mother to leave home for the same purpose has intensi- 


fied the problem. 


assure the securing of necessary goods and services in a 


The advent of automation could help 
shorter period of time. relieving the parents to assume their 
much needed roles as leaders of their family units. Recrea- 
tion-wise, planners may have to become more interested in 


family recreation programs. Such programs may well in- 


clude not only various types of activities but may also pro- 


Mr. Dutton. currently executive secretary of a boys’ club 
in Kearny, New Jersey, has worked widely with boys’ clubs 
and settlements, holds a degree in economics from the Uni- 
versity of California, and has done graduate work at the 
New York School of Social W ork 
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Edward P. Dutton 


vide discussion group opportunities where family problems 
can be shared and perhaps worked out through with the 
help of a trained leader. 

Certain experts seem to agree that automation will con- 
tribute in the long run toward greater economic stability, 
despite possible temporary technological unemployment. 
They base their prognostications upon the thesis that auto- 
mation will require total economic planning. Rather than 
permanent mass unemployment, shifts in jobs and the open- 
ing of new work frontiers may eventually develop. The re- 
sult could be the creation of a sturdier social milieu. un- 
daunted by fears of depressions and unemployment. The 
psychological effects upon the family cannot be underesti- 
mated should this theory become a realized fact. Recreation 
could assume its rightful role as a catalytic agent to help 
develop and release innate personal and social capacities, 
rather than so frequently having to be burdened with “keep- 
ing the lid” on tensions and conflicts resulting from extreme 
social and economic inadequacies. 

(nother interesting change possible in future off-the-job 
living can be illustrated by Frank. In the past, civic and 
welfare responsibilities have been taken on largely by the 
white collar and professional worker. People in other labor- 
ing categories, for the most part, have had neither time not 
energy to pursue activities involving social significance. 
\utomation can release a new resource of human leader- 
ship. It behooves our civic leaders to recognize this fact and 
to recruit, train, and welcome these people. Contributing 
toward community growth and development can also con- 
tribute toward personal feelings of dignity and worth. Con- 
sequently, a general upgrading of society can result, and 
automation becomes an enhancer of the democratic process. 
Community centers may not only serve to house the in- 
creased number of civic-minded groups, but professional 
staff members may be able to assist civic leaders in their 
formation and operation. Their trained skills in group 
dynamics and development should prove invaluable. 

Upgrading can also occur as a result of automation’s need 
for more highly trained and educated personnel. Some 
experts assert that, just as mass production moved large 
segments of our unskilled working population into a semi- 
skilled class, automation will transfer many of these work- 
ers into a more skilled category. The routine, repetitive 
functions of assembly line work will give way to electrical 
and mechanical repair work, instrument adjustment, pro- 


duction planning, designing, and engineering. Contrary to 
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popular belief. man will control the machine, rather than 
the reverse: his capacities to think, to analyze. to synthesize 
will be demanded to 


ind to act meaningfully an unprece 


dented de gree. These abilities must he largely developed hy 
uur educational institutions: and, with increased education. 

ng of intellectual horizons often occurs. It is pos- 
it avocational interests may move to some degree 


more variety to a desire for more creative 


Passive 
This more creative use of man’s abilities may 
Thus. it will 


me acceptable for Frank Thompson to enroll in an 


matic implications for recreation. 


ting class without fear of social castigation from his 


ale peer group. Perhaps man will discover for himself a 
ore whotesome b ilane e between his needs as a so ial ani- 
il and his needs as an individual. 


\s automation shortens the working week. more indi- 


viduals can move into groups involving social interaction 
outside the job and home. On the job. managers possessing 
ski is i! terpe rsonal relations will he as indispensable as 
Thus, because of new adjustment demands and _ be- 
whines will make us an increasingly inter-depen- 
iety. social skills will continue to be challenged and 
Qur institutions. such as the school. church. and 

center, must provide leadership in this area. A 
nally planned program of recreation should be 
ed with processes which stimulate and inspire quali- 
espect for the self and others. a balanced desire to 


ell as to take 


in ability to work « ooperatively with 


These 


values can be greatly attained by social group work pro 


others. and an acceptance of human differences. 


grams based upon interest and friendship. discussion 
groups. dances and parties. and by civie action bodies such 
as the one to which Frank Thompson belongs. They will 
manifest themselves on the job in the shape of a secure and 
satisfied worker who will perform on a higher and more 
productive level than one having difficulty relating to his 
co-workers and adjusting to himself. Thus. management 
and labor both benefit. 

Che claims made for automation in this article may sound 
exaggerated. But to define more precisely the problems in- 
volved. automation and recreation have been maintained as 
the dependent variables. Other factors. such as international 
tensions, demographic variations, and social and technical 
innovations have been assumed more or less constant for 
purposes of analysis. It is granted that automation will not 
occur overnight. This fact is a blessing. however, for it 
affords us time to plan now for its arrival. 

One authority in the field of automation has asked: “Are 
we capable of developing a culture that does not depend 


9°? 


upon work to give meaning to our lives?” In additipn, ean 
we learn to utilize leisure time as something more than a re- 
covery period from work? Automation cannot be criticized 
for creating these problems: they have been gradually de- 
veloping. and automation will simply accentuate them. Their 
solutions will provide the real challenge to the field of 


recreation! . 


Non-Working Time 


ear of 1800, the average work 
nsisted of eighty-four hours. In 
in 1925, 


1050. forty 


veraged sixty hours: 
and it hours. 
the increasing development 
ind practical utilization of automatical- 
ly controlled machines. it is now con- 
sidered reasonable to believe that the 
average work week in 1975 will not ex- 
ceed thirty-two hours. 
More working people are now taking 
longer vacations 


more frequent and 


each year. In 1940, for example, only 
1 quarter of all labor contracts provided 


By 1944. four-fifths 


workers in the United States. ex- 


for paid vacations. 
of the 
clusive of those employed in agricul- 
ture. were eligible for annual vacations 
with pay. In 1953, almost all labor con- 
tracts included paid vacations of some 


About 


workers are thus eligible for paid va- 


duratior forty-two-million 


cations. Because of high living stand- 
ards, others are taking vacations with- 
out pay. Furthermore, three weeks is 
becoming the average vacation period 


a month’s time is no longer unusual. 
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But the amazing thing is: We haven't 
seen anything yet. All the free time re- 
ferred to above has been a result of the 
first 


trial revolution which replaced the hu- 


industrial revolution—the indus- 
man hand and arm with a machine 
and now we are well (that is. about five 
years) into the second industrial revo- 
lution which is replacing the human 
mind with a machine. Since the mind 
and the hand are frequently associated 
in a single action, it will add ingenious 
refinements to existing labor-saving 
equipment in factory, office, and home. 
Cybernetics. from the Greek word for 
“steersman,” is a comparatively new 
word with which we will all soon be 
quite familiar, whether we want to or 
not. It refers to a new science based 
on recently developed electronic devices 
which will give a “yes” or “no” re- 
sponse to thousands and even millions 
of electrical impulses fed into them in 
a second. The simplest utilization of 
this principle is seen in the automatic 
photoelectric door opener. 


The Argonne National Atomic Labo- 


Continues to Expand 


ratory recently announced the world’s 
fastest digital computer. It can perform 
some of its mathematical computations 
in 1 2000th of a second. It can receive. 


retain and process as many as 2,048 
twelve-digit decimal numbers and can 
memorize and store four million such 
It can add certain numbers 


1.000.000ths of a second. 


numbers. 
in about 5 

The Ford Company recently opened 
a plant which, if it had been designed 
less than five years ago, would have re- 
quired some 2,000 workers. It functions 
with 250 workers. 

\ brilliant and revealing example of 
what lies ahead for the office comes out 
of a fast-growing suburban bank—the 
County Trust Company of White Plains, 
New York. This quarter-billion-dollar 
bank, one of the first to recognize the 
contributions that electronic machines 
could make toward lower-cost and more 
efficient banking, has installed machines 
that perform virtually all of the regular 
banking functions automatically. 
Josepu Prenpercast, Executive Direc- 


tor, National Recreation Association. 
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RECREATION 
for the Retired 


The recreation leader has a responsibility for 
introducing the adult participant to activities 
which ean enrich his retirement years. 


—Q> ONE DAY a man is productive, 
profitabl 


to himself. ie day after he 


to his employer. useful 
retires he 
often loses all three values unless he has 


art 


been prepared for his retirement. | 
of this preparation should be the learn- 
ing of constructive and interesting ways 
in which to employ his new leisure time 
for a happy, useful life. His physical 
and mental health will depend upon it. 

Activities for adults in recreation cen- 
ters, other organizations, and most par- 


should 


variety ol 


ticularly in industries. expose 


participants to a activities 


and interests. anyone of which might 
be carried over into retirement and be 
developed into a lifetime interest. 

Such activities can even lead to lei- 
sure-time clubs after retirement: for one 
of the many rewards of a hobby is the 


Hobby - 


ists love to get together to exchange 


sociability which it can bring. 
ideas and to work together on their pet 


projects. Some of the many activities 
which can enrich life for the individual 
both before and retirement 
woodworking: weaving: leatherwork; 


kinds; 


painting: 


itter are > 


other crafts of all collecting: 
sculpture; 
knitting: rug- 
making: 


projects 


flower growing: 
carving; needlepoint: 


making: toy repairing o1 


model constructior service 


for hospitals, children’s homes, and 


other institutions: poetry and story writ- 
ing; square dancing; horseshoe pitch- 
ing; music; dramatics. 

In Danville, Virginia, for 
the Retired Worker's Workshop was 


started several years ago, sponsored by 


instance, 


the Riverdan Benevolent Fund. The idea 
originated at a retired workers’ picnic 
held by Schoolfield Recreation Center. 

All persons responsible for providing 
recreation activities, either public or 
private, also have an increasing respon- 


sibility to see that older, retired persons 
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included in their recreation 


not shuffled off and forgotten. 


are pro 
grams 

Industries, on their part. are learning 
that they can do much to eliminate the 
frustrations which face their retired em- 
ployees. Some are far-sighted enough 
to make provision for preparing them 
for retirement. 

The time to so prepare the employee 
is not six months or a year in advance 
of his retirement day, but from three to 
five years in advance. The best method 
is a counseling or interviewing plan, 
with guidance on how to serve himself, 
his family, and his community—point- 
ing up opportunities which were not 
open to him during his working years. 

The Esso Standard Oil company of- 
fers an excellent plan of counseling and 
help by conducting seminars or discus- 
sion groups for employees to be re- 
tired. The program consists of meetings 
in small groups (ten to fifteen people ) 
lasting about one hour each, held at 
various times. A series of five meetings 
is held for the group whose retirement 
is about one year off. 

The 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, starts its pro- 


General Electric Company, 
gram for persons to be retired five years 
in advance of retirement date. The em- 
ployee is called in for an interview with 
the personnel manager to discuss what 
he plans to do when he retires. If he 
anticipates an active retirement, a physi- 
cal examination is given, and an attempt 
is made to help him get in touch with 
concerns or other people interested in 
the same activity. Following his retire- 
ment, company representatives visit him 
periodically to see how he is making out. 

In other concerns, the employee about 
to be retired is encouraged to join one 


of the hobby groups of the company’s 


employee recreation program if he has 


a hobby, or to acquire a hobby having a 


have 


if he 


one, Many of these froups have the 


carry-over value does not 
help of a counselor to direct activities 
and to aid in the development of inter 
est and skills. 

Some of the recreation directors in 
business and industrial concerns plan 
activities for the older person. and open 
recreation rooms and facilities to re 
tired persons, Retired employees like 
to come back to visit friends who are 
still working. They like to play cards 
bowl, pitch horseshoes. and do the same 
things with their “buddies” as they did 
when working with them. They like to 
receive the company publications. an 


ball 


games and other recreation activities. 


invitation to the company picnic. 


If the company does not have a plan 
for preparing employees for retirement, 
the recreation director should suggest 
or recommend that such a plan be for 
mulated. Because no employee likes to 
think he is old, and too often gives lit- 
tle thought to retirement until it is too 
late, the recreation director should not 
be discouraged if only a few are inter- 
ested in the recreation activities or re- 
tirement plan when it is initiated. It 
will be limited at first—but will increase 
if well conducted and news of it spreads. 

Start only a few activities, and in- 
crease the number as more people be- 


Do make the 


hobby groups too large, ten to twenty 


come interested. not 


persons, depending upon the type of ac- 


tivities. will be sufficient. & 


ARTISTS BUILD JETS. At Republic 
Aviation Corporation there are so many 
employees who paint during off-hours 
that plant officials decided, in 1954, to 
exhibit a series of one-man shows of 
their work. First to be shown were the 
oils and watercolors of Mario Donandy, 
above, a model engineer in the layout 
department. Company also offers art 
classes as one of its thirty-three off-hour 
recreation programs ranging from shuf- 
fleboard to discussions of “great books.” 
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» For quality 
= can count on, 


GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


Quality and PORTER—these are synonymous 

words that have gone hand in hand thru the years. 

PORTER'S tremendous experience in designing 
and manufacturing gym equipment 
shows thru in every installation— 
in every item of PORTER'S com- 
plete line. Proven by the tough 
test of actual usage, PORTER to- 
day more than ever before is being 
specified by people who know 
gym equipment best! 


PORTER’S LINE OF GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE BUT IT IS ALSO AUTHENTIC 


e Basketball Backstops e Stall Bars 
e Corrective Equipment 


e Chest Machines e Jump Standards 
e Climbing Ropes e Spring Boards e Mats and Mat Trucks 


e Anthropometric Equipment e Rowing Machines e Game Standards 








e Vaulting Horses 


e Parallel Bars e Vaulting Bucks 


e Horizontal Bars 


/ 
PORTER engineers are always Aen ya Contary of Z Quality . Manuf aclur ing 


available for assistance in the 


selection and installation of THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 
every kind of gymnasium or OTTAWA «+ ILLINOIS 
corrective equipment. BUILDERS OF GYMNASIUM, PLAYGROUND AND BASKETBALL EQUIPMBNT 
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Industry and the Community 


Cooperate— 


for Recreation 





i MANY CITIES, business and industrial concerns pay city 
taxes. part of which are used to conduct and operate the 
recreation areas and recreation program of activities, as a 
part of public services to citizens. In the mill communities 
in the Southern states, the mill owners construct and oper- 
ate recreation areas and facilities and conduct a village rec- 
reation program, the cost of which is charged to “village 
expense.” Some business and industrial concerns in other 
cities, not having a village to maintain, conduct programs of 
recreation activities and construct athletic fields. recreation 
buildings, golf courses, and other areas and facilities. Many 
concerns use the public recreation areas and facilities of the 
municipal recreation and park departments. as well as school 
and private agency facilities. 
Industrial recreation and public recreation programs 


should be coordinated. Duplication of program and facili- 


ties should not be established when business and industrial 
concerns can work with and cooperate in a united recrea- 
tion program. some sood examples of cooperation and 
collective community thinking are demonstrated in Midland. 
Michigan, Old Greenwich. Connecticut, and Wierton, West 
Virginia. 

In Midland, a new community center has just been dedi- 
cated through the cooperation of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, the Dow Corning Corporation, the Dow Foundation, 
and the Community Fund in constructing and maintaining 
an excellent community recreation center containing over 
one million cubic feet. The building has meeting rooms, 
arts and crafts and photography facilities, a youth center, 
snack bar, rifle range, gymnasium, swimming pool, dining 
room, handball, and squash courts, steam bath and showers, 
and an adjacent parking area for three hundred cars. 

An operating board of nine members, serving for three- 
year terms, is responsible for the conduct of the building 
and its activities. The center is open to all children and 


adults living in the vicinity of Midland; and, motivated 


Mr. Brewer is a National Recreation Association field rep- 
resentative in the Great Lakes District. 
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Clarence E. Brewer 


only by the desire to make Midland a better and more 
pleasant place in which to live. it is dedicated to commu 
nity service. 

In Weirton, through the « ooperation of the Weirton Steel 
Company, the city, other corporations. and the citizens, a 
fine recreation center for the entire community has been 
constructed and turned over to the Weirton Department of 
Recreation to operate. The building contains a large din- 
ing room, beautiful lobby. arts and crafts and other hobby 
activity rooms. The physical recreation facilities are divid- 
ed into three parts—each having its own gym and locker 
rooms. There are separate facililties for men. ladies. and the 
youth of the community. There also are a fine auditorium, 
library. and offices in the building. 

In Old Greenwich. the Electro-Lux Corporation atter 
building a fine recreation center for its employees turned 
the building and its athletic field over to the city depart- 
ment of recreation. 

In Springfield, Vermont, the industrial and the commu- 
nity recreation program are intermingled. It is a community 
where the manufacture of tools for the automotive industr 
is located. Six industries in the community organized a 
manufacturers’ association and spent more than $80,000 in 
remodeling a three-story factory building into a recreation 
center for the employees and their families. The center was 
operated on a partial self-support basis. with any deficit 
underwritten by the manufacturers’ association. 

In the basement of the building there are six bowling 
alleys. showers, lockers and restrooms for both sexes, and a 
craft room. On the first floor are the offices of the recrea- 
tion, health, and welfare departments of the village, lobby, 
lounge, clubrooms for the women’s club, and a snack bar. 
The gym-auditorium, kitchen, clubrooms, lodge room, room 
for the American Legion, and an assembly room for public 
meetings are on the second floor. 

In 1943 the manufacturers’ association turned the build- 
ing over to the recreation department and created a fund of 
$32.000 to cover the cost of maintaining the building until 


the village could carry the entire cost. The recreation center 
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is now used by every one in the village under the public re« 
reation department as a part of the vear-round recreation 
svsten 


The village of Spindale. North Carolina, was bequeathed 
an inn in the center of the village by a leading citizen, with 
the proviso that the building be used as a recreation center. 
Phe village trustees accepted the inn in 1928 and conducted 
1 formal program of rec reation activities until the depres 
sion which almost ( losed the center because of lack of funds. 
With the help of the WPA, and other local support, the rec- 
realion program struggled along with a small budget until 
1947 when the owners of the five mills in the village became 
interested in the center and contributed, in proportion ik 
their total employees, a sum of money to repair and place in 


good condition the recreation building. The village trustees 


granted a recreation budget of $11.500. created a recrea 
tion commission, and a year-round recreation executive was 
appt inted 


lhe program of activities grew until it was decided that 
an extension containing a gymnasium. bowling alleys. 
locker and shower rooms. kitchen. and other facilities should 
be added. The five mills contributed $110,000 for this proj 
ect. and the new building was dedicated in December. 1950. 

Representatives from the mills serve on the recreation 
commission and there is a fine cooperative spirit on the part 
of all. The program of ae tivities is conducted for the benefit 


of all citizens in the community. 


In other communities where business and industrial con 
cerns have built recreation areas and facilities for em 
ployees. the community very often is permitted to use the 
facilities when not used by the plant for their own employee 
recreation program. 

The industrial recreation director and the recreation ex 
ecutive of the community should know each other and co- 


ordinate their respective recreation activities into an over- 


ill community recreation program. ‘The employee activity 
clubs should. and can. use the public, and private commu- 
nity agencies areas and facilities. It is not recommended 
that any industrial or business firm build recreation areas 


and facilities unless there are none that can be used in the 
community. Available facilities of the public recreation and 
park department. school buildings and grounds, athletic 
fields. and the areas and facilities of the private. social. and 
commercial agencies in the community should not be over- 
looked. In most communities there are recreation facilities 
such as: recreation buildings, libraries, athletic fields, swim- 
ming pools, golf courses, ballfields, picnic areas, and other 
areas and facilities, as well as commercial bowling, pool, 
and billiard halls. amusement parks, and dancehalls that 
can be used for an over-all recreation program. 

Public recreation executives should call upon the indus- 
trial recreation director, personnel officer, employee service 
manager, or whomever is responsible for the employee rec- 
reation program, and inform him of the activities and fa- 
cilities that are available to the employees. Many concerns 
would be glad to publish in the plant publication the pro- 
gram of the activities and the facilities available to their 
employees. & 
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backed by lifetime guarantee against 
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ATHLETIC BALLS 


So sensationally better are they on 
every count—design, construction, 
quality, durability and play-ability— 
that Rawlings HERCULITE 
Rubber-Covered Athletic Balls 
have established a new high 
standard. They're in a class 

by themselves—they’'re 

VOLLEY BALLS 


BASKETBALLS "“Vhe Finest 


SOCCER BALLS a Iu The Fidd!” 


FOOTBALLS 
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During his recent trip to Europe and the Middle East (see 
“100 Days,” Recreation, February 1956), one part of Mr. 
Rivers’ interpretation of public recreation as an important 
aspect of American life which made a great impact was his 
emphasis on leadership for recreation. The following is a 
section taken from his address in Caxton Hall, London, 
where he spoke 
United Kingdon 

At the conclusion of the talk 


local authorities from all parts of the 


The Right Honorable The 
Lord Luke of Pavenham, chairman of the National Playing 
Fields Association of England. u ho presided, said: “Mr. 
Rivers has taken a technical subject. lifted it to the realm 
of statesmans} Lp and inspired us all.” The full address was 


printed in British magazines and widely distributed. 





Thomas E. Rivers 


Ww ARE only half-way through with our trip. We go next 
to the Middle East where in a number of these great 
new nations there is a keen interest in recreation. 


gut, even at this point, I am thrilled to tell you that we 


have seen enoug! d learned enough to believe that in 


the rapidly dev: recreation movement throughout the 


1 


world there lies not ly the possibility for life enrichment 


in the various lands, but a great potential for bringing about 


a further understanding between nations that can contribute 


to peace and wor! d unity 


Certainly those working in the leisure time—recreation 


movement—of a ‘fessions—know that no leisure can be 
fruitful, no recreation joyous, in a world at war. 

Here. then. is ther note ol! hope in a troubled world: 
The outlook for v ng together the recreation authorities 
of the world in a mon effort, through recreation, prom- 
ises another me s of tying mankind together in peaceful 


cooperation. 
If we can a 


process the n there 


our special field and multiply the 
less reason for fearing the atom, 
and one more r¢ r preparing for the constructive use 
of the leisure that the peaceful use of nuclear energy will 
insure. 
This will re 


manship has hax hear 


No states- 


ier re sponsibility, no profession a 


eadership of a high order. 


greater challer 
One of the outs I " 


ment in America, and 


features of the recreation move- 
one which perhaps is unique, is that 
its leadership has attained full-fledged professional status. 
Though not so widely known as law, medicine, ministry, or 


Tuomas E. Rivers is the executive secretary of the Interna- 


tional Recreation Service of the National Recreation Asso- 


ciation. 
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Lord Luke (right), chairman, National Playing Fields 
Association, England, accepts medal from Mr. Rivers. 
Lord Luke plans to attend the International Congress. 


education. recreation has bec ome widely re ognized as one 
of the main divisions of life. It ranks with work. worship 
learning. and, therefore, requires ( omparable leader ship. 

\lso, recreation is now generally accepted as a function 
of local government just as are education, police and fire 
protection, health and street services. 

This recognition—along with the tremendous capital in 
large 


areas and buildings. the very 


and the 


vestment in facilities. 
annual expenditures for operations potentialities 
of leisure for health, happiness, and citizenship are so great 
that this whole area of human need must be served by tech 
nically-trained, professionally-prepared leaders. 


Fortunately, our local authorities—and the public gener- 


ily —now accept the point of vie that. of all the essentials 
for a good recreation department. leadership is the most 
important, and that quality leadership is the best investment 


and the only assurance of an adequate. economical. and 


satisfactory recreation service 


» | 1 
It has been g 


Phis concept did not come overnight. vrowing 


for fifty years. It has been closely related to the purpose 
and sustained promotion of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. It is also related to the abundance of our natural 
resources, and their development, which made it possible 
to allocate funds for this purpose as the need was recog- 
nized and the idea sold to our cities. 

job. Our National Ree- 


Association has borne the responsibility for this 


This was and still is a “selling” 
reation 
interpretive and selling task. 

The wide-spread development of community recreation in 
\merica—with extensive facilities, its variety of service for 
all age groups the year-round, and its accepted place in our 
national life—has come about largely because of the exis- 
tence of an ever-increasing number, and constantly improv- 


ing quality, of professionally-trained personnel, now esti- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rivers and Vice-Admiral Norman, gen- 
eral secretary, National Playing Fields Association, 
at Buckingham Palace after seeing Duke of Edinburgh. 


mated to number over twenty thousand men and women 
serving as full-time, year-round, professional recreation 
leaders in private, voluntary, and government agencies. 
Back in 1907, at our First National Recreation Congress, 
training for playground leadership was one of the subjects 
discussed. One committee, among others, was appointed to 
develop a “Normal Course in Play for Professional Direct- 
ors.” Two years later, Normal Course was published and, 
for nearly twenty years, with revisions, was the standard 
textbook. 


Community Recreation 


In 1925 it was superseded by Introduction to 
by George Butler of the NRA. 
\nother important step taken at that time was the employ- 
ment by the Association of the author of Normal Course, 
Dr. Clark W. Hetherington, who for two years visited a large 


number of colleges, universities, and normal schools to give 


advice and help to faculties on the training of recreation 
workers. This book and this service to colleges became the 


solid foundation upon which the recreation profession in 
America has been built. - 

\ll through the years the Association continued to watch 
for opportunities to expand the whole area of training. Dur- 
ing World Wars I and II, during the economic depression, 
in connection with special campaigns of promotion to open 


up new recreation departments in cities, preceding the de- 


velopment of special new areas of recreation service like 
rural recreation, institutional recreation, hospital recreation 
for these and other purposes, various kinds of institutes, 
short courses, long courses, correspondence courses, appren- 
tice programs were devised. All this time, the idea was 
growing that recreation required a basic training and that 
special areas of service required specialized training. 
Following World War I there was a tremendous expan- 


Available from the National Recreation Association. $6.00. 
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sion of recreation. The responsibilities of recreation lead- 
ership became so important that th: Association itself estab- 
lished the National Recreation School for graduate training 
in recreation, and conducted it for nine years. Many of the 
top leaders of recreation in America today are graduates of 
this school. 

Perhaps its greatest service was in demonstrating the 
value of graduate training and in pioneering methods, 
course content, field training, and in placement of graduates. 

During both the economic depression of the thirties and 
World War II, recreation services were widely provided. 
As a result, after each was over, community recreation ex- 
panded rapidly with a consequent demand for trained 
leaders. 

To this demand colleges responded quickly. Today sev- 
eral hundred colleges give some kind of course in recrea- 
tion; but some sixty colleges and universities report major 
curricula in recreation. In almost any section of the coun- 
try today a prospective recreation leader may take his 
master’s or doctorate degree in recreation. Some colleges 
specialize in training for limited areas such as rural, indus- 
trial, or hospital recreation. 

These institutions are yearly turning out leaders to swell 
the ranks of the twenty thousand leaders mentioned above. 
These professional leaders in public recreation agencies 
alone are assisted by over one hundred thousand volunteer 
leaders. Indeed, one of the tests of expert professional lead- 
ership is the capacity to enlist and utilize successfully the 
tremendous volunteer human 


manpower available for 


service. 
Professional Status 


I have mentioned that the acceptance of the idea of recre- 
ation leadership being a profession was a selling job. Here 
are some of the reasons and facts which give this leadership 
professional status: 

1. Recreation is a recognized human need. 

2. It is one of the effective ways to use leisure time with 
resultant individual and social values. 

3. Leisure time—the time free from the necessity of 
earning a living—is increasing. Its use for constructive 
purposes is important. 

4. Men and women who provide a service to meet this 
human need are performing a socially useful function. 

5. There is a philosophy, and well-defined theories, un- 
derlying current practices. Incidentally the theory goes 
back to Aristotle, who said, “The aim of education is the 
wise use of leisure.” 

6. The recreation program includes all the basic human 
interests and skills—physical, musical, dramatic, artistic, 
nature, outdoor, scientific, and service. 

7. There are well-established methods and principles of 
organizing and administering a public recreation program 
for all ages. a 
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8. There is a comprehensive literature dealing with many 
aspects of recreation. This is being enriched by scientific 
research and cooperative compilation of experience. 

9. Standards are the hallmark of a profession, and recrea- 
tion has a whole series of standards by which we can judge 
our work: 

e Standards for a good recreation department. There are 
nine. 

e Personnel standards. The NRA. manual on this subject 
lists twenty-two positions commonly identified in commu- 
nity recreation agencies, gives titles, function, qualifications, 
training and experience required and range of salaries. 

e Standards for areas and facilities. 

e Suggested standards tor expenditures. 

e Standards for training—in-service, undergraduate, and 
graduate. 

10. There is an organized professional society with a 
code of ethics. 

11. Above all, those who devote themselves to recreation 
leadership are finding a satisfaction that is as challenging 


and rewarding as any other form of human service. 


We need to make known to the public that the leadership 


of the recreation movement is composed of a body of men 
and women who are finding great satisfaction in serving a 
basic human need; that they should be recognized and ade- 
quately compensated for it: that they take pride in the tech- 
niques and skills required to provide a varied program 
based on a sound theory and philosophy; that they have 
standards and a code of ethics comparable to other pro- 
fessions. 

My plea is for giving professional status to recreation 
leadership as such, Recreation is not a part of teaching. 
not a division of physical education, not a section of social 
work 6r of youth service. It is, I repeat, a great area of 
human service for men, women and children of all ages. It 
is our belief that the service and the profession itself will 
go further and faster if it stands on its own feet. 

Now I recognize that each country must develop its own 
program in its own way. But I feel strongly that we will 
all profit more if recreation is pulled out of any subordi- 
nate relationship and identified for what it is; that its prog- 
ress can be furthered if its development in each country can 
be in the hands of a strong central agency, private or gov- 
ernmental as the pattern of the country may require, whose 
sole or principal purpose is the enrichment of the human 
spirit through recreation. 

And from this I envision an International Recreation 
Association to which we all can contribute, from which we 
all can learn, and through which we all can work together 


for the common benefit of all mankind. 


Nuclear Energy Can Provide Leisure for All Nations 


For those nations whose industrial stability and economy 
are already assured, recreation offers a great opportunity. 


For now, of all times, mankind is nearer to realizing the 


* Personnel Standards in Recreation Leadership—W hat They Are; 
How to Apply Them. $.50 
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dream of the ages—freedom trom soul-killing labor. Nor 
is leisure for all just a dream. The peaceful use of nuclear 
energy can and, I believe will, insure it. I am not a physicist 
nor a student of nuclear developments, but the revelations 
made at Geneva a few weeks ago, and information being 
published and broadcast daily, all point to a most amazing 
variety of uses to which the atom may be put to do the 
peaceful work of the world. 

Dean Dunning of the Columbia University Engineering 
School has emphasized that the discrimination imposed upon 
“have not” nations by the unequal distribution of economic 
resources need no longer be a handicap to progress. 

Atomic material can be transported. One one-inch-cube 
of uranium contains as much latent energy as six hundred 
thousand pounds of coal. Atomic energy will provide an 
almost unlimited supply of electricity. 

The United States is now considering building and sup- 
plying reactors to underdeveloped nations so that they may 
make their own electricity. Uranium can also be supplied 
to them if they do not have natural resources to build their 
own. Such an economic resource will provide the founda- 
tion for a rich cultural and leisure-time program. 

To back-weary mankind, leisure in itself may seem to be 
the goal. But you and I know it is not so. How it is used 
will determine whether it is a blessing or a curse. Just as 
the atom may make the desert bloom or may blast man- 
made civilization into oblivion, so leisure may provide the 
opportunity for the release of man’s highest creative expres- 
sions or become the quagmire into which he and his ideals 
will sink and his spark of divinity be smothered in the slime 
of neglect. Here then is the supreme ¢ hallenge to the recre- 
ation leaders of the world. 

It has been said the greatness of a nation is measured by 
the quality of its play. The central organization in each 
land that guides the people’s leisure is an infinitely precious 
possession. It should attract the keenest minds, the noblest 
hearts, and the finest spirits in the nation. Their influence 
will spread until it literally will lift the whole level of its 
life and thus help to influence and enrich the living of all 
peoples. 

The association of your own country has a priceless mis- 
sion. Its possibilities for service to families, churches, cities, 
schools, clubs, to men and women and children throughout 
the land are unlimited. 

Anyone who has seen children of different lands brought 
together in the spirit of play must have had his hopes for a 
peaceful happy world renewed. I like to think, and I firmly 
believe, that you and I, and all men and women of all lands, 
who are dedicated to the task of seeing that children every- 
where have a chance for safe happy play, that youth experi- 
ence growth and comradeship through recreation, and that 
all men and women have opportunities and facilities neces- 
sary to use leisure for the highest development of human 
life, are the means for realizing these hopes. 

In our hands as workers and lay leaders of the recreation 
movement may, in a large measure, rest the happiness of 
the people of the world. 

To this end let us all be united in cooperation and 
friendship. @ 
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Title Change 
Ata 


ary representatives of 


conference in Detroit in Febru- 
1.900 United 
Chests. and Com- 
Welfare Councils in the United 


Funds. Community 
munit 
States and Canada voted to change the 
title 


Chests and Councils 


national association’s corporate 


from Community 
of America, Incorporated, to United 


Community Funds and Councils of 


\merica, Incorporated. The move to 
broaden the national organization name 
was made in recognition of the growing 
United 

Chests 


number of Funds as well as 


Community which have in- 
creased the scope of their annual cam- 
paigns for local health and welfare serv- 
include funds for national and 


ilth 


peals such as Red Cross, cancer, heart, 


ices to 


local he service and research ap- 
and crippled children. The United Fund 
plan now operates in 821 communities. 
James A. Linen. publisher of Time 
iZine 


was elected president of the 


issociation which represents 


derated fund-raising campaign 


Baseball News 

National Baseball Week will be con- 
ducted from April 7 to 14 this year. A 
large number of national organizations 
are cooperating in a recently organized 
group known as Baseball For All, with 
Theodore Bank. president of the Ath- 
letic Institute, as chairman. The slogan 
selected by the group for this national 
baseball promotion week is “Let’s ALL 
Play Ball.” 

The 


(ABC) has become the American Ama- 


American Baseball Congress 
teur Baseball Congress in a name 
change which will clarify the confusion 
with the American Bowling Congress 
(also known as ABC) and emphasize 
the amateur status of the baseball or- 


ganization. 
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Lawn Tennis Jubilee 
Celebration of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the United 
States 


take place this spring. 


Association will 
A National Dia- 


Committee 


Lawn Tennis 


mond J ubilee has been 
formed under the chairmanship of Ren- 
ville H. McMann, first vice-president of 
the association. The actual duration of 
the celebration, on a local and national 
scale, is expected to be from thirteen to 
sixteen weeks, commencing in the late 
spring and continuing throughout the 


summer. 


Fifty Years for Boys’ Clubs 

The fiftieth year of Boys’ Clubs of 
America as a national organization will 
be celebrated in 1956. The golden anni- 
versary theme will be featured through- 
out National Boys’ Clubs Week, April 
2-8. 
Swimming Institute 

New 
Swimming for the Handicapped will! be 
held on March 10, 1956, at the YWCA, 
262 Ann Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


The meeting is planned for instructors, 


An Institute on Horizons in 


volunteers, students, leaders—and any 
other people interested in this new field. 
The program will include authorities in 
the field as guest speakers, interest- 
group meetings, demonstrations of 
adapted water ballet for the handi- 
capped, group and individual instruc- 
tion, and exhibits. It is sponsored by 
the American Red Cross, Hartford 
YWCA, Hartford Water Safety Com- 
mittee. Society for 


and Connecticut 


Crippled Children and Adults. 


Swimming Pools Increase 
Across the country, communities 
large and small are approving bond is- 
sues, holding drives and referendums, 
and generally making an all-out effort 


- 


for local swimming pools. A few of the 


recent ones: 


$115.000 bond 


issue for the swimming pool area of the 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


Living Memorial Park was approved by 
a seven to one majority. 

Mayville, North Dakota $130,000 
bond issue authorized by two-thirds ma- 
jority vote. 
Thorp, Wisconsin — $50,000 has been 
donated by a local citizen toward the 
construction of a new pool. 

Medford, Wisconsin 


funds for a pool, and an architect has 


Voters approved 


been retained to design it. 
West St. Paul and South St. Paul, Min- 
nesota—Both communities have recent- 
ly awarded contracts for the construc- 
the former for $70,984, 
and the latter for $92,077. 


tion of pools; 


IN MEMORIAM 
Mrs. Sigmund Stern 
Mrs. Sigmund Stern of San Francis- 
co, a member of the board of directors 
of the National Recreation Association 
since 1940, died on February 8. For 
many years Mrs. Stern served on the 
San Francisco Playground Committee, 
the the 


Recreation and Park Commission, from 


Recreation Commission and 
which she resigned only a short time 
As a member of the 
commission, and part of the time as 
Mrs. Stern effective 


leadership to recreation in San Fran- 
I 


before her death. 


chairman, gave 
cisco. 

She was active in welcoming and en- 
tertaining delegates to the First Inter- 
national Recreation Congress in Los 
Angeles in 1932. 

Mrs. 


Stern gave to San Francisco the Sig- 


In memory of her husband, 


mund Stern Grove. She conceived the 
idea of organizing the Junior Civic 
Symphony which has been, since 1931, 
one of the most effective parts of the 
San Francisco recreation program. She 
was chairman of a special committee 
that arranged for the notable amateur 
music program during the San Francis- 
co World’s Fair in 1939, 

Mrs. Stern was interested in the whole 
recreation movement and was an active 
supporter of, and contributor to, the 
entire work of the National Recreation 


Association. 
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The first event of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary- Year celebration of the Nation- 
taken 


place. On January 25, the Association’s 


al Recreation Association has 
new permanent headquarters at Eight 
West Eighth Street. New York. were 
dedicated at a formal ceremony and 
open house from three to six o'clock. 
All members of the Association and rep- 
resentatives of national and local or- 
ganizations were invited, and many out- 
of-town guests were numbered among 
the over three hundred who attended. 
The principal speaker on the brief 
formal program was Luther Gulick, for- 
mer New York cits 
president of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Gulick’s 
Luther Halsey Gulick, a prominent New 
York 


helped organize the National Recrea- 


idministrator and 
uncle, Dr. 


educator and social worker. 
tion Association in 1906 and served as 
its first president until 1910. 

The officials of the National Recrea- 
tion Association who addressed the 
guests were Otto T. Mallery, chairman 
of the board of directors, and Joseph 
Prendergast, executive director. Dr. 
Nathan Perilman of Temple Emanu-El 
gave the invocation; The Rev. Dr. Paul 
Moore, Jr., of Grace Episcopal Church 
in Jersey Citv and a member of the As- 
sociation’s Board of Directors, the dedi- 
cation prayer;.and The Rev. John F. 
Brennan, moderator for the CYO, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, the benediction. 

Immediately following the ceremony, 
“The Fellowship of Recreation.” a five- 


by-ten-foot oil-on-canvas mural, by Da- 
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Dedication of New Headquarters 


vid G. Asherman, was unveiled in the 
Recreation Personnel Services offices. 
Challenged to express a theme appropri- 
ate to the development and stimulation 
of increasing professional recreation 
leadership, the artist drew his inspira- 
tion from the address by Dr. Albert S. 
Raubenheimer, educational vice-presi- 
dent of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, delivered at the 
1955 National Recreation Congress. 
The new headquarters for the Nation- 
al Recreation Association is the former 
home of the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art. The four-story building has 
been completely redecorated for the As- 
sociation’s seventy-five-member _ staff. 
Its historic studios, long devoted to 
American art, lend graciousness to the 
home of American recreation. Readers 
may be interested to know that the great 
Daniel 


Lince In 


seated figure of Lincoln, by 
Chester French, now in the 
Memorial in Washington, was created 
here, as were Columbia University’s 
golden goddess, Alma Mater, and many 
other famous pieces. 

Guests were shown through the build- 
ing in small groups, and were served 
refreshments in the personnel service 
offices, the library, and in the exhibit 
room. A friendly informality added to 
everyone's enjoyment, and great inter- 
est in the new offices and the various 
Association displays was evident. 

Hundreds of letters, telegrams, spe- 
cial messages, and flowers arrived dur- 
ing the day, coming from recreation 
departments, commissions and boards, 


societies, colleges, and from individuals 


and organizations within and outside 
the recreation field. The few quoted 
below are typical of the many: 


@ | am wearing two hats this morning. One 
as the director of RP and S [Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Recreation and Promotion 
Service| and the other as president of ARS. 
In both capacities, I wish to tell you how 
thrilled | was yesterday to see the new look, 
the refreshing atmosphere, the enthusiastic 
spirit of the personnel, and the general feeling 
of “Go, Go, Go!” in and around the new head 
quarters of NRA. 

I wish to congratulate you on this great 
achievement in obtaining a permanent head- 
quarters on NRA’s 50th year of service and 
wish you great success in the years to come. 
George T.Sargisson, President, American Rec- 
reation Society, Washington 5, D.C. 


executive 


@ Amid all the excitement in your new home 
on this memorable day please remember that 
countless friends out in the field are equally 
proud of NRA leadership and accomplish- 
ment. Accept our long distance wishes for a 
future filled unparalleled success.—Ray Fors- 
berg and Staff, Waterloo, lowa. 


@ | certainly appreciate the assistance which 
your Association gives us continually.—R. E. 
Sliker, Colonel, USAF, Chief, Personnel Serv- 
ices Di Vilitary Person- 
nel. 


@ Members and staff, New York State Youth 
Commission, on the day of dedication of its 
wish the National Recreation 
May the Association always 
strength and resources to serve the 
movement. Vark A. 
York State Youth 


sion, Dire¢ torate of 


new quarters 
Association well 
have the 

American 
WecCloskey 


Commission 


recreation 
Chairman, Neu 


@ The Austin Recreation Department con- 
eratulates and commends the NRA on their 
record. Our wishes are for 
the NRA’s continued success in developing « 
more complete system of recreation services 
throughout the Beverly S. Sheffield, 
Director, Austin Recreation Department, Aus 


tin, Texas 


hity years service 


world. 


e@ Congratulations on your new headquarters, 
and best organization. You 
made a great contribution to the field of 
recreation and work in the nation. 
Wes. H. Klusmann, National Director of 
Camping, Boy Scouts of America, New Bruns- 
wick, Veu Jersey 


wishes to your 
have 
youth 








From Dedication Prayer 

O Thou great Giver of every good and perfect gift, we thank Thee for 
this moment of culmination. We rejoice in the onward progress of our great 
movement. May the sense of exaltation and dedication we feel today glow 
brightly within us. May we in our new and beautiful surroundings be able 
to relate ourselves ever more closely to the human needs of those we serve. 
May no machinery or pattern of procedure dim in us the deep and abiding 
sense that we are working for enlarged and satisfying life experience for 
our brothers. As we press forward in this pioneer adventure of the human 
spirit, help us to see clearly and act nobly. 


* Mrs. Braucher is the wife of Howard Braucher, late leader of the recreation move- 
ment and head of the National Recreation 
the Association staff in a volunteer capacity. 


Association. 


Edna V. Braucher.* 


Mrs. Braucher now serves on 
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NRA board meets before dedication. Left to right: 
lr. E. Rivers and Arthur Williams, staff members: 
Grant Titsworth, third vice-president; Robert Garrett; 
Henry W. Meers; Otto T. Mallery, chairman; Mrs. 
William Van Alen; Susan Lee, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Norman Harrower; The Rev. Dr. Paul Moore, 
Jr.. first vice-president; and Joseph Prendergast. 


Refreshments were served in three separ- 
ate locations. Here, guests visiting in the 
library are served by Mrs. Mabel Robinson, 
one-time staff member of NRA, who volun- 
teered her services for this big occasion. 


At the Association exhibit, “The Challenge of Lei- 
sure,” are George Sargisson, president of ARS and ex- 
ecutive director of Wilmington RP and S$; Joseph 
Prendergast; Don Neer, executive director, NIRA. 
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Father Moore reads Mrs. Braucher’s prayer at the dedi- 
cation ceremonies in the general meeting room. This 
large room on the first floor, opening off the reception 
room, has been planned for special conferences, work- 
shops, meetings, exhibits, demonstrations, social events. 


Unveiling of the new mural which hangs in offices of 
Recreation Personnel Services. Facing the camera are 
Miss Lee, the daughter of Joseph Lee, who performed 
the honors, and David G. Asherman, the mural artist. 


Mr. Mallery, Miss Lee and Mrs. Harrower open box 
of flowers sent by Men’s Camellia Club of Pensacola. 
Florida. This arrived with special message from the 
mayor, arranged for by the recreation superintendent. 





oftball Plus 
...for GIRLS 


A program which illustrates the fact that 
the addition of related social activities can 
contribute to the successful handling of 
athletics for girls. 


Catherine A. Wilkinson 


“B ATTER UP!” is 
nings in PI 


partment sponsors a city-wide 


i familiar call during June and July eve- 
enix where the parks and recreation de- 
Girls Recreation Softball 
League on park and school playgrounds. 

Membership on 


ceived remuneration in any sport 


teams is open to girls who have not re- 
Girls who have ceased to 
be affiliated with a softball team sponsored by commercial 
firms or individuals may play for one of the area teams, and 
are eligible to play in the league during the summer, pro- 
vided they do not affiliate or practice with a commercially 
sponsored team during the league season. 

Classification of groups tor the summer season, accord- 
ing to June first each ) 
Open Class: Teer 
Class A: Higl 

throug! r not in school, ages 16 through 19 
Class B: } igh ti 
ages | have graduated from eighth grade 


vrade ) or above 
hool freshmen or girls 


ure 


Class C: Girls it ntary sche ibove age 12 


Class D: Girls in y scl iges 12 and under. 

\ player may play one class higher. but thereafter is in- 
eligible to play in wer class during the season. 
Registration for 


May by the local 


cation instruct 


teams is conducted in April and 
entary and high school physical edu- 
rs for the parks and recreation department. 
This department assigns one woman on its staff to organize 
and direct the league. Each area recreation leader is re- 
sponsible for the supervision of the area teams and for the 
volunteers who serve is Coat he - umpires, and transporta- 


tion committees. Frequently. fathers of the girls serve as 
team coaches. Volunteer umpires for each area are inter- 
ested adults or boys who play summer baseball. The trans- 
portation committees are usually made up of the parents of 
the players. Proper chaperonage and transportation of the 
girls is stressed: each car or truck used carries liability in- 
surance and has a licensed adult driver. 

Games are scheduled as much as possible on a home and 
home-area basis. The open class plays one game a week and 
two games a week are scheduled for the other classes. No 


games are permitted with teams outside of the league. Games 


Miss WILKINSON is director of the Girls Recreation Softball 


League in the Phoenix Parks and Recreation Department. 
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ve ? - — 
The “toss up.” Uniforms are not encouraged; but, if 
desired, they must be of cotton with shirt-stvle blouse. 


are five innings, and ties are not played off. A game may be 
terminated after three innings or subsequent innings if 
there has been one hour of play and a team is ahead by ten 
runs. On double-headers no new inning may start after one 
and one-fourth hours of playing time for the open, A, and B 
classes. This rule applies for the C and D classes at all times. 
There are two divisions in the league so that the average 
travel distance between areas is one and one-half miles. 
League play is st heduled in two halves, one in June and 
one in July. League standings of teams are determined on 
a percentage basis. Class winners of each half in their divi- 
sion have a one-game playoff for division winners. The city 
championship is a one-game playoff between division win- 
ners for classes A, B. C. and D. 


and does not require a division playoff for the city cham- 


The open class is city-wide 


pionship. Weekly schedules are mailed to area leaders, and 
the newspapers run daily game schedules and results. Fea- 
ture articles appear in the papers throughout the season. 

There are city-wide special events arranged for league 
teams during the season. The first event is a rules and 
umpires’ clinic for recreation leaders. coaches. umpires, and 
players. At this meeting representatives from the Arizona 
Umpires Association conduct a question and answer session 
on the official rules, and give demonstrations of legal pitch- 
ing and umpiring techniques. This event is followed by an 
evening “Get Acquainted Party” held at one of the pools 
before league games begin. At this party, swimming, vol- 
leyball, and table games are featured and introductions of 
recreation leaders, coaches. and teams are made. Formal 
league activities are culminated the last week in July with 
city championship games and two citywide swim and water- 
melon parties. 

The C and D classes have their party after the class C 
playoff game, and the open, A and B classes have a party 
following the class A championship game. The players each 


contribute twenty-five cents for the watermelon party and the 
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recreation leaders and all volunteers are their guests. There 
is no charge for the swimming. More than three-fourths of 
the league members and leaders turn out for their swim 
and watermelon party. 

League players are well coached in the rules, playing skills 
ind tactics. Sliding is not permitted in this league, any 
ittempt is an automatic out. Softball etiquette is inculcated 
through good sportsmanship and the desire to win by super- 
ior ability. A spirit of courtesy toward opponents, the of- 
ficials, and team mates is required. Heckling of players or 
umpires Is not permitted by teams or spectators. 

Uniforms are not encouraged, but, if desired, may be fur- 
nished by each girl and must be made of cotton material 
with a shirt-style blouse. Shoes must be worn, preferably 
tennis shoes, but no spikes are allowed. Girls are urged to 
own their own gloves. Some gloves are furnished at each 
area as well as all other playing equipment. To avoid finger 
injuries, new balls are not used and leather balls are sup- 
plied from the parks department’s men’s league where they 
have been used in one game 


lhe league is governed by a girls’ softball committee. 


Each volunteer coach (must be age twenty-one or older) 
who has a team in the league is a member of this committee. 
Three area recreation leaders are appointed by the league 
director to serve as a protest committee, and one of these 
leaders must be from an area without a team in the league. 
Seldom are there protests on games. 

\ set of league rules have evolved from the foregoing com- 
mittee as well as from the women physical education in- 
structors of the Phoenix high schools. These rules have 
developed in the interests of the girls’ health, safety, and 
welfare. Standards for the program are in accord with the 
National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, a department of the National Education Association. 

There were 1,051 players in the 1955 league season repre- 
senting forty-seven teams under the supervision of thirty 
recreation leaders with 256 volunteer leaders: 260 games 
were played. 

From a beginning of six teams in 1948, the league has 
grown steadily each season, illustrating that in Phoenix it’s 


fun for girls to play recreational softball, & 





INTERNATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 


September 30 - October 5, 1956 


The Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 


Under the spell of some of the fin- 


est symphonic musik ever composed, 


Hoover, who also served as honorary 


chairman of the first international con- 


many foreign countries. Extensive dis- 
plays of recreation material from for- 
eign lands are being planned. A special 
feature will be a reception for foreign 
delegates on Sunday evening, September 
30. The general outline for the week’s 
program will be available shortly. 

Many organizations and groups are 
planning meetings in connection with 
the Congress. The annual meeting of 
the American Recreation Society, an or- 
ganization of professional workers, will 
be held at the Sylvania Hotel, Septem- 
ber 27-30. 


played by the world renowned Phila- 
delphia Orchestra directed by Eugene 
Ormandy, the International Recreation 
Congress, with delegates from all parts 
of the world, will be launched in the 
presence of some fifteen thousand peo- 
ple at Convention Hall in Philadelphia 
on October 1. Arrangements for the 
concert were worked out by Philadel- 
phia’s forceful commissioner of recrea- 
tion, Robert W. Crawford, and his pre- 
decessor. Frederic Mann, now a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association and the 


man responsible for Philadelphia’s 
**new deal” in recreation. 
Honorary chairman of the Interna- 


tional Congress Committee is Herbert 
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gress, which was held during his presi- 
dency, in 1932 in Los Angeles. Other 
members of this committee will be an- 
nounced in an early issue of RECREA- 
TION. 

The United States Advisory Commit- 
tee for the Congress consists of members 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
the International Recreation Service of 
the NRA, of which Austin Welch, Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service, is 
chairman. Vice-chairmen are Thomas 
W. Lantz, superintendent of recreation 
in Tacoma, Washington, and Harold D. 
Meyer, University of North Carolina. 

Several hundred suggestions have 
been received from recreation leaders 


in the United States as well as from 


Friends of recreation everywhere are 
urged to keep the following facts in 


mind: 


@ Delegates from all countries will be 
welcome. Foreign visitors, in America 
for other purposes but interested in the 
Congress, are cordially invited to attend. 


@ The dates of the Congress are Sep- 
TEMBER 30-OcTOBER 5. 


@ Headquarters will be the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. 


@ For further information, write to 
T. E. Rivers, Secretary General, Inter- 
national Recreation Congress, 8 West 
Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. & 
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The large bulletin board designed to announce the month’s program. As- 
sistant service club director explains tie-in of the localities with the music. 


Tr ORDER to create more interest in the 

weekly post dances and to increase 
attendance, the above over-all theme 
was chosen and developed for a series 
of four parties. One of the purposes of 
theming around a focal point is to give 
continuity to the thinking and planning 
of the staff and a continuity of program 
for the men and their guests. Dances 
are probably the easiest type of program 
to theme; clever names, decorations, 
mixers, and activities almost fall into 
place naturally. Development of themes 
varies. In this case, song titles about 
spring were used as the basis for plan- 
“April in 
Paris,” “Springtime in the Rockies,” 


Each 


vided the theme for one of the dances. 


ning: “Easter Parade,” 


and “April in Portugal.” pro- 

Preparation time varied in each case; 
however, one of the advantages of over- 
all planning is that time and materials 
can be saved by using some of the dec- 
orations throughout the month. For in- 
stance, the overhead green and white 
streamers chosen for March were still 
suitable for April. The cherry tree con- 
structed by the men for the George 
Washington’s Birthday Dance was just 
as effective, with the addition of a few 
Rockies 


Special decorations on the stage curtain 


green leaves, for the party. 
and on the entrance were changed 
weekly in keeping with the current 


theme. Preparation of decorations, the 
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biggest time consumer, was usually 
done when there were men in the club 
to assist. Intermission activities and 
mixers take only a little preparation. 

Budgeting for theme dances is the 
same as for a regular dance. A few in- 
expensive prizes which can vary with 
the available budget are necessary. Spe- 
cial refreshments could be elaborate. 
but we kept their cost at a minimum. 

Coordination and cooperation be- 
tween the local military units and the 
community results in a much better pro- 
gram. The local units are always more 
than willing to assist and were called 
upon several times during the month. 
The engineers’ carpentry shop helped 
with decorations; mess halls provided 
special refreshments; post Signal Corps 
sent photographers; the motor pool 
provided transportation; and the Sixth 
Army Band was responsible for the 
music. The Red Cross Chapter’s volun- 
teer service bureau provided hostesses. 
Girls from nearby communities not 
serviced by bus transportation formed 
car pools. Arrangements were made 
with local firms for decorations. 

Many mediums were used to publi- 
cize “Around the World in Spring- 
time.” Probably the most effective was 
the large bulletin board in the entrance 
lobby. A large colorful map of the 
world served as the background. Copies 


of the sheet music for the four songs, 


This story of planning dances 
with a theme is the third prize 
winner of the Sixth Army Serv- 
ice Club Contest conducted 
under the auspices of Head- 
quarters Sixth Army and 
judged by the National Recre- 
ation Association. This entry 
was submitted by the Fort 
Baker Service Club, of Sausa- 
lito, California, which is staffed 
by Dorothy Webb and Allison 
Baer. 


each with the date of the title dance. 
were mounted around the map, with rib- 
bons connecting them to each related 
spot on the map. Eight-by-five cards 
showing weekly program events were 
placed on the board which framed the 
main display. Each week the current 
dance was publicized in the post paper, 
and in the service club bulletin which 
has post distribution. Decorating three 
or four days in advance was another 
means of arousing interest, especially 
since the men took part. Announce- 
ments were made at the previous dance 
and also at the Sunday night shows. 

The enlisted men were generous with 
their assistance in preparing for these 
programs. Decorating for the “April 
in Paris” dance was an all-day Sunday 
and a Monday evening program. En- 
thusiasm spread, and the decorations 
were much more elaborate than had 
been planned. Some of the dances host- 
esses volunteered their services to help 
decorate. They also planned and pre- 
sented skits at intermission. 

The entire staff, as always, were on 
duty to supervise the dances. It is nec- 
essary to have both directors present so 


that one can be on the floor for purposes 


of supervision while the other prepares 


refreshments, greets the girls and men, 
leads mixers and games, plays records 
at intermission, and takes care of other 
duties that must be performed, away 
from the central activity. Two enlisted 
men have posts at the doors, pick up 
used cups, fill coffee urn, and so on. 
(Continued on page 122.) 
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I he “April in Paris” dance. The sergeant in dress “French waiters” serve guests in front of Moulin 
uniform was responsible for making the Eiffel Rouge Cafe, one of the famous Paris sidewalk 
lower silhouette forming backdrop for the band. bistros that were set up along one side of the club. 











Members of the Sixth Army 
Band, with mountains in back- 
ground, provide music for 
“Springtime in the Rockies.” 


FRANC 












Posters and other appropriate decorations were Judging the sardine guessing contest which was 
hung on chicken-wire archway which formed en- an intermission activity during “April in Portu- 
trance. Club directors show French posters used. gal” dance. Winner received a can of sardines. 
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Easter Parade 


The first dance of the series preced- 
ed Easter and was called “Easter Pa- 
rade.” Large colorful cutouts of play- 
ful rabbits were pinned to the back- 
stage curtain, and to other curtains 
around the club. The refreshment tabie 


baskets. 
table- 


was decorated with Easter 


flowers. candles and an Easter 
cloth. tables 


checked tablecloths were arranged in 


Card with candles and 
cabaret style around the dance floor. Re- 
freshments were those which are stand- 
ard fare for most of our dances—cook- 
ies, coffee. and punch. 

As the girls arrived they were invited 
to the “millinery bar” to make an Easter 
hat. 


variety were all assembled on the table. 


Nonsense articles of indescribable 


in addition to scissors, tape. pins, and 
so on. The girls were asked to make a 
hat that could be worn, and to keep it 
During intermis- 


until intermission. 


sion each selected an escort and bestow- 
ed her creation upon his head. Then we 
had our “Easter Parade.” Audience ap- 


plause determined the winners of prizes. 


April in Paris 


“April in Paris” was the second. and 
most elaborate. party in the series. Dec- 
orations, entertainment. and_ refresh- 
ments were more detailed. mainly be- 
cause of the interest and enthusiasm of 
constructed a 


the men. Carpenters 


wooden frame on the refreshment table 
and added a handle on one end. One 
of the men added a red-and-white paper 
awning, highlighted with colored 
Christmas lights and paper flowers, and 
a large paper wheel. This duplicated 
the flower or fruit stands that are fa- 
mous in Paris, and also served as the cof- 
fee bar. A sergeant spent many hours 
stretching crepe-paper streamers and 
pinning them to the backstage curtain 
to make an outline of the Eiffel Tower. 
APRIL IN Paris 


Colored letters were 


added. A chicken-wire false front was 
made to separate the entrance hall of 
the club from the main lounge and form 
an archway into the ballroom. On the 
wire were posted colorful posters of 
France. The ingenious engineers con- 


sidew alk 


along one side of the club, with hang- 


structed the famous cafes 


ing signs naming each cafe in the tradi- 


tion of the Parisian nightclubs. Tables 
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table- 


cloths were placed inside the cafes and 


with candles and _ red-checked 
along the area in front of each one. 
French menus were placed on each 
table and aroused much curiosity as to 
what was to be served. Two of the men 
acted as French waiters.wearing medic 
whites and pushing a cuisine cart from 
table to table, serving the guests. Sand- 
wiches were made from messhall dona- 
tions, and one of the men volunteered 
to bake some very delicious cakes on 
his day off. 

During intermission some of the 
dance hostesses presented a skit on 
Paris. Following this, one of the men 
acted as a wandering musician and 


played accordion numbers and requests. 


Springtime in the Rockies 

\ Rocky Mountain range was cut out 
of no-seam paper, and pinned to the 
backstage curtain. A smiling moon and 
colored cutout letters announcing 
“Springtime in the Rockies” completed 
the stage decoration. The chicken-wire 
frame in the entrance was decorated 
with flowers, travel folders and maps 
from the Rocky Mountain states. 


The 


dressed in 


guests were invited to come 


dude ranch clothes—levis 


and cotton dresses. All guests were 
given an “Autograph Lotto” card as 
they entered and instructed to introduce 
themselves to as many people as there 
were squares on the card, and to get 
their autographs. During intermission 
two games of bingo and a campfire sing 


When the 


lights were dimmed, the red footlights 


provided entertainment. 


on stage and the candles on the tables 
gave a campfire effect. 

Hot dogs, potato chips, olives, rel- 
ishes, coffee, and punch were served to 


the guests from a roving chuck wagon. 


April in Portugal 


Some of the dance hostesses asked if 
they might plan, and decorate for, this 
dance. A badminton net was draped 
across the backstage curtain and color- 
ful paper fish were attached to this. 
The dance title was spelled out in col- 
ored cutout letters which were pinned 
around the fish net. Colored streamers 


© 
represented the lines attached to the net. 


More of the fish and colored paper flow- 
ers were scattered on the chicken-wire 


archway. The little refreshment cart, 


which has remained a permanent fixture 
in the club, was converted from a flower 
cart to a fish stand with the addition of 
a few signs and paper fish. 

Guessing games are always popular. 
\ can of Portuguese sardines was put 
on display with a sign, “How many sar- 
dines do the Portuguese put in a can? 
Place your guess in the jar.” During 
intermission, a ceremony was made of 
opening the can and counting the fish. 
\ can of sardines was awarded the win- 
Next, the guests were invited to 
Hun- 


dreds of small squares of colored pa- 


ner. 


become Portuguese fishermen. 


per, representing fish, had been hidden 
throughout the club. The guests were 
to catch as many of these fish as they 
five minutes. 


could in \ prize was 


given to the winner. 


Evaluation 


In evaluating the whole program the 
directors feel that the series has been 
much more successful than regular 
dances. More emphasis has been placed 
on the weekly dances, more people have 
been attracted, and in considering the 
reduction of troops in this area, the 
attendance has been very good. There 
has been more interest among the dance 
hostesses and many new girls have 
joined the group. The reaction of the 
men and hostesses has been satisfying. 

In recommending this program for 
other service clubs or public recreation 
areas, a few considerations should be 
emphasized. Special days, events, 
weeks, or months can be enhanced by 
the addition of an organized plan or 
theme. Timing, coordination, variety, 
and flexibility are some of the points to 
consider in theme development. 

This particular program is geared for 
April; however, there are other songs 
that would be suitable for a series in 
other seasons. The ideas and activities 
should be coordinated by the staff to 
present a total program that has conti- 
nuity and clear meaning. The activi- 
ties in the themed series should have 
variety. For instance, some of the deco- 
rations and the intermission activities 
varied at each of our parties. 

Flexibility is one of the keynotes of 
any good recreation program. No pro- 
gram should be so stereotyped that it 
can’t be altered or improved as the need 


arises during the presentation. & 
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Riding High- 


Vore and more recreation departments are finding out that it is not difficult 


to arrange a horseback riding program. They find, too, that here is an activity 


that offers the lost flavor of adventure. 


We know that boating and sailing no longer are activities available only to 


wealthy 


able cost? 


fre we sure that horseback riding isn’t equally attainable at reason- 


{nd doesn’t it meet with most specifications of a fine activity—is 


suitable for a wide age-range, requires active participation, is capable of pro- 


J 


gression, and can become a healthy leisure-time activity for adult years? 


Eastchester, 


Ae 


instructional and participation op- 


Vew York. thought sO 
. WE agreed that we should offer 


portunities to our people in recreation 


and emphasize sport activities which 


they mav continue to enjoy as they 
grow older? Activities such as golf, 
swimming. bowling, tennis. and other 
sports 


The town of Eastchester. New York. 
lies right in the center of the elite West- 
chester County riding circles. But hun- 
dreds of children in Eastchester peeked 
through the fences to watch the more 
fortunate junior set perform in theit 
fashionable riding shows. 

The Eastchester Recreation Commis- 
sion approached one of the popular rid- 
ing academies with a proposition to 
give all the children of Eastchester a 
chance to ride if they wanted to. For 
exactly one-fifth of the usual charge, 
this riding academy agreed to give in- 
dividual lessons to any child in East- 
chester if the application came from the 
recreation commission. That was six 
years ago—and the time of the birth 
of the Eastchester Recreation Riding 
Club. 


Vincent D. BELLEW is superintendent, 


Eastchester Recreation Department. 
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and proved it! 


The Recreation Riding Club in Eastchester numbers 232 members be- 


a) 4 


A Program That Offers Adventure 


Vincent D. Bellew 


In October. Westchester is the mecca 
of swanky horse shows at all the private 
clubs. and the newspapers are filled 
with copy. But no riding show has been 
given more copy or better picture cover- 
age than the Eastchester Recreation 
Riding Show, held on the last Saturday 
of every October for the past six years. 
It is one of the year’s highlights for 
participants and audience. 


Our riding show draws as big a 


crowd as any of them to see little “teens 





tween ten and sixteen; however, adults also show desire to get into act. 


Today the club numbers 232 boys 
and girls, and has a waiting list. The 
academy has divided the groups into 
the different classes of beginners. in- 
termediates, and advanced. Classes are 
after school from Monday to Friday. 
Once a week each class of ten children, 
who are all on par, gets one-hour in- 
struction in riding. In the six years 
there has not been a single accident. 

The program starts on April 15 and 


continues to the end of October. 


in blue jeans” wearing blue ribbons. 
People gladly lend their services to run 
the show and it is as complete as the 
national show at Madison Square 
Garden. 

Mothers brought their children to the 
riding academy for their weekly lesson. 
What happened? There is a mother’s 
club riding now. What next? 

The superintendent of recreation 
must do something about that waiting 


list at another academy. & 
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Unique 
(uh 
Activities 


THE SNAKE CLUB 


Bring up a chair and sit down . . . to 
a menu that includes rattlesnake meat 
and maybe turtle soup. That’s the invi- 
tation given by members of the “Loyal 
Order of the Serpent,” a snake club 
formed by members of the recreation 
department in Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina, in 1954. 

Banquets and dinners are only one 
part of the diversified activities of club 
members. They go on snake hunts and 
field trips, do research into the habits 
of reptiles and methods of capturing 
them, and collect stories about them. 

“We make recordings of scientific in- 
formation concerning snakes caught by 
members of the club. This includes the 
size, markings and colorings, environ- 
ment, rate of growth in captivity, feed- 
ing habits, reaction of snakes to hand- 
ling, and other information which 
might be useful in the study of the rep- 
says Hank Hic kman. one of the 
charter members. 

After capture, some ol 


while lectures 


tiles.” 


snakes are 
on display at the city zoo, 
given to inte rested 


mounted. A 


on their habits ars 
groups. Some of them are 
camera is always handy so pictures of 
snakes commonly found in this area can 
be used for public information. 

One encouraging fact brought out by 
the group’s research is that the percent- 
age of poisonous snakes in the Fayette- 
While most of 


ville area is very low. 
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boy! 


the larger snakes will bite when cor- 
nered, they will usually run if possible. 
“Take the 


Hank as he pointed out a scary-seeming 


water moccasin,” said 
specimen. “It is usually just a common, 
harmless water snake although many 
think every snake living in the water is 
poisonous. The one poisonous water 
snake found in our area is the cotton- 
mouth moccasin and it is seldom seen.” 

During their search several members 
of the club have also picked up a few 
tall tales. Gene McMillan. chairman of 
the club, mentioned this one: 

“A man was telling me the other day 
that he was on maneuvers in Onslow 
County when they came upon a group 
the 


woods. They were shocked and amazed 


of about five hundred snakes in 


. and then all of a sudden, one of the 
snakes coiled into a hoop—with his tail 
in his mouth—rolled up against the leg 
of one of the men, then rolled into a 
tree, unfolded, and slinked away into 
the woods.”—Condensed from an arti- 
cle by Bobbie Brewer in the Fayette- 
ville Observer. 

x * * * 

Mr. Hickman, assistant superintend- 
ent of recreation and parks in Fayette- 
ville, writes us further that among the 
major club projects has been the con- 
struction and decoration of the reptile 
room at the city museum. Two new 
cages have recently been added and dec- 


orated, giving the club six large display 


It all started when Hank caught his first rattlesnake. 


cages. Each has been arranged to rep- 
resent natural habitats for the snakes, 
through the use of pyrex baking dishes 
(for lakes), rocks, artificial grass, and 
paint. Logs and overhanging limbs 
have also been placed in some of the 
cages. Particular care has been given 
so as not to hide the snakes from public 
view and at the same time to provide a 
simulated natural habitat. 

Publicity by the club has drawn a lot 
the 


been responsible for numerous dona- 


of attention to museum and _ has 
tions of live specimens. Various indi- 
viduals in this section of North Carolina 
have become interested in the club and 
are constantly in touch with it. 

One of the club’s friends in Whiteville 
recently donated an alligator and seven 
cotton-mouth moccasins to the museum. 
(nother has given several copper-heads 
and four-lined chicken snakes. Various 
young boys in town have brought in 
hog-nose snakes. corn snakes, black 
snakes, water snakes, and so on, to make 
quite a nice collection. 

Charts of poisonous and non-poison- 
ous snakes are being made for display 
in the room. Gene MeMillan, who is in 
charge of the zoo here, has also been 
making rubber models of the different 
He does this by 


making a plaster cast and then filling 


species of snakes. 


it with liquid latex. These models are 
then painted in the snake’s natural color 


and make a very realistic appearance. 
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DOG TRAINING CLUB 
The Berks 


Club. in Reading, Pennsylvania. owes 


County Dog Training 
part ol its seven years of success to its 
working relationship with the local rec- 
reation department, and is considered 
part of the adult curriculum of that de- 
partment. Under recreation department 
sponsorship, a high school stadium is 


obtained for training sessions, and a 


trophy awarded for high scorer in the 
club’s annual dog obedience trial. 

As a civic group, the Dog Training 
Club provides assembly programs for 
schools, and speakers and demonstra- 
tions for civie clubs, church groups, and 
other organizations. For these pro- 
grams the club member in charge ex- 
plains the origin, history, and purpose 
in developing a particular canine breed. 
Since many breeds are discussed during 
a program, the informative talk on any 
particular breed is limited to three min- 
utes; however, this type of program is 


one that is most enthusiastically re- 
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ceived at the schools and at adult group 
meetings. 

During these programs an officer of 
the club acts as moderator and later ex- 
plains how a dog trained to obey be- 
the 
behavior. By 


comes an asset to community 


through its good pro- 
viding this service the club builds its 
prestige. It is also a method of obtain- 
ing donors of trophies for its dog trials 
and matches. 

The highlight of the club’s 1953 ae- 
tivities was the entertainment it gave 
for eighty-four crippled children in the 
The 
program was presented in conjunction 
with the Nobles of the Rajah Temple 
A.A.O.N.M.S. (Shriners). 


fifteen, composed of Dog Training Club 


Philadelphia Shriners Hospital. 


\ group of 


members, members of Rajah Temple, 
and a member of the Berks Camera 
Club, journeyed to the hospital where 
they presented the children with gifts 
and a demonstration by the club’s 
championship collie dog team. A pic- 
torial account of the children’s delight 
with the program was recorded by the 
member of the camera club. The pro- 
gram was continued an hour and a half 
over the alloted time at the request of 
the patients and hospital staff. Letters 
of request for a return engagement were 
received shortly after this most success- 
ful program. 

Another noteworthy activity of the 
club is its cooperation with the city po- 
lice department in attempting to solve 
its problems with dogs. The club sup- 
plies cards informing the owners of of- 
fensive dogs that free classes in methods 
of correcting their pets’ bad habits are 
offered. 


quiring correction are excessive bark- 


Those most frequently re- 


ing. chasing cars, failure to answer 
when called, and running at large, all 
of which make the dog unacceptable to 
the owner's neighbors and lead to com- 
plaints and hard feelings, which can be 
avoided by schooling the dog. 
Through these services to the com- 
munity, the Berks County Dog Training 
Club has earned its prestige as a civic 
organization and offers assistance to 
any other clubs desiring to follow its 
pattern. For information on any phase 
of the club’s activities, write to the club 
secretary, Miss Elma DeTemple, 37 
Shillington, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Pennsylvania. 
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How To Dolr! by Fond Ci Lfplas 


PARCHMENT LAMP SHADE 





MATERIALS NEEDED 


A good quality Paper ~ smooth, 
pebbled or any surface texture. 

Water Colors ~ Paraffin Wax ~ 

Wire Frame ~ Paper Binding Tape. 





METHOD 





I. Select size and shape wire frame desired. AN 
¢.Make paper pattern to Fit wire frame. & 


i enn, 


5/je of top ring 


Circumference of- 
TOp ring. 
Circumference 

of bottom ring. 


3.Draw design on paper pattern. —~ 
APaint design with water color. 
DIron pained paper and while it is 


warm rub on paraffin wax. 


Repeat ironing and waxing until desired amount of wax 1s absorbed 
ints The tiber of the paper. 


@Fit completed parchment lamp shade < . 
paper 6 wire frame ~ trim off surplus a Ironing and 
paper on end~4asten 10 frame with waxing paper. 


paper binding Jape . 5 X Sp Paper binding tape holaing 
Moe: Use paper cement 76 seal SY parchment to wire rings. 
overlapping end of shade. 
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Community-Supported Recreation 
Saint Paul Area* 
A Review 


This is a report of a survey of recreation services offered 


by public and voluntary welfare agencies in St. Paul and 
and West St. Paul, Minnesota. 


\imed to create a plan for “dove-tailing into a correlated 


Ramsev County. 


system this am- 


diversity of recreation opportunities,” 
bitious survey will, no doubt, stand as a valid guidepost 
many years in the St. Paul area. Also, whoever may 

‘contemplating a metropolitan survey of recreation any- 
where would do well to study this one for scope and method. 

The physical limits of the survey embrace twenty-one 
study areas (neighborhoods) within the city of St. Paul: 
also one small city, seven suburban villages, and three town- 
ships of Ramsey County. 

Full exploration of the administration and management 
f the municipal departments of parks and playgrounds is 


undertaken. 


on of the capital fund and physical plant needs of voluntary 


The survey directive called only for an evalua- 


agencies: but, a number of recommendations bear on theit 
policies and administrative practices. 

Liberal use of tables and maps has lightened the task of 
the reader. Some interpretations are implicit in the maps. 


which are in clear and simple style; where included in the 


written text they are for the most part well supported. 

lhe recommendations are clear-cut, positive and divided: 
for immediate action; (2) for action as soon as possi- 

but with some obviously necessary delay; and (3) for 


future action, subject future review and confirmation. 


Three recommendations are that: (1) all public recreation 
services and facilities in St. Paul be put under the direction 
and control of a single 


authority—preferably a board of 


parks and recreation constituted by proper city charter 
amendment; (2) the development of public recreation serv- 
ices in the suburban areas be a joint undertaking of the mu- 
nicipalities, the consolidated school districts, and the county 
board of commissioners; (3) the basic planning unit for 
public recreation be the neighborhood with population of 
five to ten thousand living within a radius of one-half mile. 
Specific proposals for location of recreation units have 
been made in the light of redevelopment plans, highway 
plans, and plans for expansion of school facilities. 
Facilities to be developed by Ramsey County include the 


large scale provisions such as golf courses, camps, large 


By Arthur L. Schultz, Community Research Associates for the 


Leisure Time Activities Council of the Greater St. Paul Community 
Chest and Council, Inc. 


Mr. BuTLer is director of the NRA Research Department. 
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parks, and beaches. Water supply and conservation, as well 
as recreation, are objectives of a very ambitious plan. 
Practical suggestions are made as to procedure for reali- 
zation of recommendations both in public recreation and 
in the voluntary agency fields. Formation of a special con- 
tinuing committee with “authority to work out the proposals 
As a long term guide for 


of this study” is recommended. 


such a committee the “Summary” section concludes with 
a clear and effective schedule keyed to a recreation planning 
map—the master recreation plan for St. Paul. 

Here is indeed a valuable addition to the recent succes- 
sion of comprehensive recreation surveys of metropolitan 
areas such as Los Angeles. Oakland, and Detroit. The re- 
port could have used one more editorial and typographical 
review. However, it is not too difficult to reed and certainly 
contains invaluable guide lines especially for the executive 
or committee needing help in planning a metropolitan 


survey.—E. Dana CAULKINS, Associate Consultant, Educa- 
tion-Recreation Division, Health and Welfare Council 
Delaware, 


sylvania. 


Vontgomery, and Philadelphia Counties, Penn- 


Prison Recreation Check 


\ survey of recreation facilities and athletic activities in 
ninety-six prisons in the United States. conducted by Leon- 
ard W. of the Michigan State House of Cor- 


rection and Branch Prison, revealed the following: 


Brumm, Jr.. 


e Forty-nine of the prisons had a full-time recreation or 
athletic director and thirty others a part-time director; 
seven had two or more full-time recreation workers. Less 
than one-half of the recreation and athletic personnel had 
a college background. 

e The fourteen most common activities, each of which was 
reported by more than one-half of the prisons—ranked in 
order according to the number reporting them were 
movies, radio, checkers, softball, horseshoes, dominoes, bas- 
ketball, volleyball, baseball, Ping-pong. cards, boxing, foot- 
ball, handball. 

e At eighteen prisons, teams are permitted to go outside 
the walls. The various activities in which prison teams com- 
pete against outside teams are baseball, basketball, softball, 
football, Ping-pong, chess, debating, track and field, wrest- 
ling, soccer, weight lifting, rodeo, tennis, touch football, 
and ice hockey. 

e Fifty-nine of the prisons are maximum-security institu- 
tions, but apparently the type of security maintained in a 
prison has nothing to do with the scope or variety of the rec- 
reation program, with one exception. Some of the most 


security-minded are among those with the best programs. 
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Swimmines Eool 


Operation and 


WMatmtenance 
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Accident Prevention 


Thomas R. Kayser, age twenty, was electrocuted 
on June 22, 1954 while assisting with the vacuum 
cleaning of one of four outdoor city pools. He was 
one of two lifeguards assigned to clean the pools in 
the mornings before use by the public. He had been 
using the broom part of the cleaner in the water with 
a mask and air hose and had just switched jobs with 
the guard who was moving the electric pump as nec- 
essary. Tom had moved the pump about fifteen feet 
when he called out “pull the plug” after which time 
he doubled up and fell to the deck. Efforts by the 
fire and police departments failed to revive him. 

Later it was determined that one of the wires to the 
pump had been pulled loose. The pump had been 
checked and properly inspet ted by the park depart- 
ment electrician that morning before the guards had 
started operating it. The park department then had 
the General Electric safety engineer and several elec- 
trical engineers study the accident and tell us how to 
prevent such accidents in the future. Their recom- 
mendations included |) be sure the pump is 
grounded, (2) have rubber handles installed on the 
pump, (3) install a chain to drag from the pump, 
(4) install a switch near the handle, and (5) the 
operator should be dry while using pump. 

No negligence was determined in the death of the 
lifeguard. It seems that the wire leading to the 
pump was ¢ 1ught on acorner of the pool deck when it 
was moved and caused a short when the wire pulled 
loose from the cl imp leading to the pump. 

This accident has caused our park and recreation 
departments to be especially aware of possibilities 
and causes of accidents and we have now employed 
a year-round safety director who, with a safety com- 
mittee, trains and inspects the entire department con- 
tinuously. We believe it is an inexpensive safe- 
guard.—Martin M. Napinc, Jr., Superintendent of 


Recreation, Fort Wayne. Indiana. 





- 
. eer 
Instructor dons diving equipment before clean- 
ing pool bottom with broom and vacuum cleaner. 


The rapid increase in the construction of outdoor swim- 
ming pools and beaches has created a demand for trained 
personnel to operate and maintain them in a manner that 
assures the health and safety of the bathers. In order to 
assure the availability of such personnel, workshops for pool 
and beach operators have been conducted in many sections 
of the country and under various auspices. At these work- 
shops, papers are presented by local or state health authori- 
ties, sanitary engineers, pool designers, and exper ienced pool 
operators. Opportunity is also afforded for a discussion of 
a variety of pool and beach problems. 

The following materials were presented at three typical 
training conferences. The first two topics were included in 
the Metropolitan Area Swimming Pool Operators’ and Man- 
agers’ Short School conducted at the University of Mary- 
land in May, 1955. A basic. an intermediate, and an ad- 
vanced course were offered at the school in which many 
state, county, and local agencies participated. One paper 
was presented at the Short Course for Swimming Pool and 
Bathing Beach Operators conducted by the League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities and the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health in early June, 1955, with the cooperation of several 
other agencies. 

All who are responsible for the operation and maintenance 
of swimming pools will recognize the practical and valuable 


nature of this material. 


Pool Housekeeping and Management 


Speaking at the Maryland school, Reinhart W. Koch, chief 
of the division of sanitation of the Montgomery County 
(Maryland) Health Department, offered the following sug- 
gestions for pool housekeeping and management: 

The pool patron is not satisfied with knowing only the 
price of admission or the weather forecast. He wants to be 
sure that he will be able to enjoy himself in a safe, clean, 


and attractive pool, that the whole establishment is kept 


OL al el neat and clean, and that he will be safe in his person and 
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effects. often in spite of his own foolhardiness. Good pool 


management can bring this about, for good management 
invites the confidence and cooperation of the patron. 
Vanagement 
|. Clear definition of authority, duties, and responsi 
i must. 
he manager is “boss” under broad directives issued 
superiors. 
I:mployees are properly instructed in their functions 
re backed up by the manager. 


Policies and procedures are put down in black and 
ough qualified personnel is on hand and used effec 
rules and regulations are made, posted, and en 
“rounds” and supervises execution 

the establishment is routinized and 


patrons are courteously received and 
if valid, or are rejected, with explana 
unjustified. 
s are watched carefully. 
Ordering schedules are set up. 
Specifications are known. 
\lternate sources are determined in advance. 
pool use is heavy, admission schedules are 


ly with top management or board). 


1ge: lockers. baskets, and so on. 
valuables: double signature. 
lities: showers. hot water. 
ind towels: issued and returned over 
laundered with hot water and soay 
treated with 1/1000 quaternary an 


| for five minutes. 


immediate pool area, 
nter pool area through showers. 
outside pool area. 
flow-through types to be used: sprays 
nd grass desirable. 
if pool area, 
ed and vacuum cleaned daily. 
1 picked up and walks hosed down where need 
aia 
ards treated with fungicide where coco 
f bathhouse. 
Kept painted. 
No excessive condensation—additional ventilation. 
eded., 
Urinals, toilets. lavatories cleaned twice daily. 
Soap. paper towels, and toilet paper replaced. 
lrash picked up and containers emptied. 


Floors: non-slip, well drained, no duck boards, mop 
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ped down at least three times daily with strongly alkaline 

hot water and dried; fungicide optional—dry floors do 

not spread foot infections. 
Personal Regulations for Health and Safety 

1. All persons must obey the instructions of the lifeguard 
and the manager 

2. No person may use the pool unless it is officially open 
and the guards are on duty. 

3. Admission to the pool is refused to all persons having 
any skin disease, sore or inflamed eyes. cold, nasal or ear 
discharge, or any communicable disease. Persons with ex- 
cessive sunburn, open sores, OT bandages of any kind will 
not be admitted. 

1. All persons using the swimming pool must take a 
cleansing shower bath, in the nude, using soap. After using 
the toilet. bathers shall take a shower before returning to 
the pool. 

>. Bathers with long hair must wear bathing caps. 

6. Running, rough play, and personal conduct endanger- 
ing safety of self and others in any portion of this establish 
ment is prohibited. 

Persons unable to demonstrate to the guards their 
ability to swim are not permitted in deep water. 


&. Persons in street shoes are not permitted on the pool 
deck. 

9, Glass, papers. food or drink are not permitted in the 
immediate pool enclosure. Smoking is permitted only in 
ireas set aside for that purpose. 

10. All refuse must be placed in containers provided for 
suc h purpose. 

ll. Spitting, spouting of water, blowing the nose, and so 
on, are not permitted in the pool. Persons having to ex 
pectorate must use the scum-trough provided for such 


purpose, 


Pool Record Keeping and Operation Reports 


\nother speaker at the Maryland School was Charles 
Snyder of the Maryland State Department of Health, who 
submitted the following outline for keeping pool records: 
Veed for Maintaining Records of Ope ration 

B Records of pool operation are necessary to show com 
pliance with rules and regulations of agencies charged by 
law with regulatory powers over public bathing places. 

2. In most states complete daily records of pool opera 
tion must be kept and, often. summaries of these records 
submitted to health authorities on a prescribed form. 
Reasons Accurate Records Are Desirabl 

|. Previous records will serve as a guide for present and 
future operation. 

2. Records may serve as an aid in solving operation difh 
culties as they arise. 

}. Records are particularly useful in familiarizing new 
personnel with operating procedures, solution to operating 
problems, and planning operating schedules. 

1. Records are of great value in planning and designing 
improvements. 

>. Operating records and reports are probably the strong 


est defensive evidence available in case of litigation because 
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of an accident or other claim due to faulty operation. 

6. Records prov ide means whereby the health department 
can check on precautions taken to protect the health and 
safety of bathers 
Honesty and Accuracy in Keeping Records 

1. All records should be accurate; they are primarily for 
the operator’s benefit. 

2. Records that are not accurate are of little use. 

Methods of Keeping Records and Preparing Reports 

1. Every pool operator should be supplied with a log 
book in which to record all items of the daily routine in con- 
nection with operation, maintenance, repair, all tests made. 
and, also, special events or non-routine occurrences. 

2. Reports for submission to regulatory agencies should 
be prepared on the furnished or prescribed form from the 
data kept in the log book. 

3. Pool operators in Maryland are required by the state 
board of health to keep a daily record of operation. Forms 
are available for weekly reports to the state department of 
health. Such reports are not compulsory. 

1. Suggested items to be included in operating records. 

a. Total number of persons using the pool. 

b. Number of persons of each sex using the pool. 

c. The amount of new water added—estimated if not 
metered. 

d. The length 


system is in use. 


of time the recirculating and filtering 
e. The length of time the disinfecting equipment is in 


f. The time of back-washing each filter and how often. 

g. The amount of each chemical added and the length 
of time applied 

h. The time of cleaning of the bottom and side walls 
of the pool. 

i. The length of time in flushing-off floating material 
on surface of pool water and when this is done. 

The results of all alkalinity and acidity tests (PH). 


2 
k. The results of all excess chlorine tests. 


l. The results of any other tests made on the pool water. 
m. When bacteriological samples are collected and by 
whom. 
n. Turbidity or clearness of water (black disc visi- 
bility). 
o. Air temperature. 
p. Water temperature. 
q. Weather conditions. 
Operating Permits 
1. Annual operating permit required in Maryland under 
state board of health regulations for public swimming pools. 
2. Issuance of permit based upon physical facilities avail- 
able, bacteriological sampling record, and routine inspec- 


tions by health dep irtment personnel. 


How to Regulate Swimmers 


Warner E. Bartram, director of pools and beaches, Mil- 
waukee County Park Commission, was one of the speakers 
at the Wisconsin short course. He reported having sent 


questionnaires to several communities and found that all 
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regulated their pools in much the same way. He. therefore. 
listed a group of rules that a swimmer might see listed along 
the way as he enters the bathhouse and continues on into 
the pool area. The following are the rules (not listed in rela- 
tion to importance ) : 
1. Please use urinals and showers before entering pool. 
2. Leave all valuables with management. Check in at 
counter. 
3. No towel snapping allowed, 
Use soap when taking showers. 
Stop here for inspec tion. 
Walk! Don’t run. 
No eating or smoking allowed in the pool area. 
Pushing or unnecessary roughness forbidden. 


No swimmers in pool during rain or electrical storms. 


A clean, light, well-maintained filter room at a Providence. 
Rhode Island, pool conforms to the established regulations. 


LO. One person on diving board at one time. 

11. Use sliding units cautiously, no standing on slides. 

12. Dive only from diving boards or from designated 
area, 

13. No swimming accessories allowed in the pool area. 

14. Don’t swim beyond your ability. 

15. Don’t disturb lifeguards while on duty. 

These fifteen “don'ts”. if properly enforced, will help 
make your swimming place a more enjoyable spot. 

Now, how will employees at our pools or beaches regulate 
all these “don'ts”? In the first place, any rule must be en- 
forced right from its very conception. We all realize that 
it is rather hard to tell someone not to do a certain thing if 
that person has been doing it for some time without ill effect. 
Therefore, rules must be agreed upon before the season and 
then properly carried out on the very first day of operation. 

To enforce the use of toilets and showers, an attendant 
should be stationed in the shower rooms. We have found 
an older person at this station brings the best results. This 
supervision, together with rigid inspection, will soon im- 
press the swimmers that you mean business. 

Checking the pool operation survey, I found that one pool 
held the checkers in the bathhouse responsible for losses 


from baskets. The procedure sounds interesting and I would 
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ore information about it. The question that rises in 
ind is: Who checks the swimmer’s basket? We have 
yund. in our beach and pool operation. that it is better to 
as much as possible. the bringing of any valu 


iscourage, 


irge sums of money, or good clothes to the swim- 
place. There are various occasions where it is neces 
check jewelry, money, or personal belongings of 
nd our procedure is to have the swimmer place the 
an envelope. sign it, and seal it. This is done in the 
of the manager. When it is returned the person 
seal and pac kage and checks the contents before 
Sealing of the flap prevents any argument. 
of the dressing rooms in relation to the 
ns determines the type of supery ision. Hf the check 
pens into the dressing room, the attendants there can 
eye on conduct inside the dressing area. Otherwise. 
ndant should be present within the enclosure. 
in body is an essential factor in anyone’s life but 
especially In a swimming pool, Beaches are not too 
oncerned with ordinary body oils or dirt and dust: 
in a pool the filtration system is an important item 
eth of runs of the filter beds depends largely on 
inliness of the persons using the pool. This dirt also 
chlorination to a great degree. | believe we should 


tart thinking 


blem of inspection remains a factor to be considered. 


ihout insisting on clean suits, although 
rder that the body be clean we should insist on a nude 
This rule is carried out in most cases during not 
I’m sure we can all realize there must be some 
shown, however. during rush periods. Inspection of 
nd clean bodies is still rigid and questionable ones 
sent back to the end of the line for additional washing. 
r two times of waiting twice as long makes the lax on: 
to time 

entioned “inspection” several times during my talk 
xplain the procedure. In our system we place one 
t at each entrance to the pool to examine all swim- 
ers. Each swimmer stops, places his feet on a rack in front 
the seated attendant. spreads his toes. shows the back of 
is heels. and passes on if everything is clear and clean. Any 
iestionable cases of athlete’s foot is shown to the manager. 
there is still doubt. the person is asked to leave the pool 
i and not to return without a doctor’s certificate. The 

e is done with open sores on the body. 
No Running” 


ivs or placed on walls where the patrons can easily see 


warnings are usually painted on the walk- 
them. Lifeguards, who police the walks, are always remind- 
ing the speeders of that regulation. Repeated offenses, of 
ourse, bring more drastic punishment. 

No Eating or Smoking” signs are usually accepted, es- 
pecially if the reason is posted along with the regulation. 
The explanation of any rule is important. If people under- 


stand the whys and wherefores of a posted rule, they are 


more apt to appreciate the importance of it and will compiy 


without a lot of argument. I realize that there are always 
some. however. who insist upon doing wrong because of 
the rule. They must be dealt with in a more stern manner. 


Unnecessary roughness can be handled only through good 
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supervision in the pool by lifeguards. They must be on con 
stant watch for horseplay on the walks as well as in the 
water. Penalties for any infraction of this rule should be 
dealt with in strong measure. 

Swimming during a rain or electrical storm can be a seri- 
ous mistake. It may mean the difference between life and 
death. Public education is the best solution of this problem, 
and can be accomplished through posted reminders and 
verbal reminders. 

Diving only from designated areas is a must. This again 
is a regulation which must be enforced by lifeguards. Diving 
boards naturally indicate a diving place. but other approved 
places, such as from a walk or wall. should he well marked. 
The water depth also should be plainly marked. Too many 
( racked heads can result from divers coming trom all direc ° 
tions In any form or manner. 

There might be a bit of controversy over the next state- 
ment. but I am ready for constructive criticism or argu- 
By that I 


mean goggles, fins. floats. balls. rafts. kick-boards or other 


ment. I do not believe in swimming accessories. 
items in this category. I realize a beach can be more lenient 
in the use of these accessories because thev can segregate 
areas without too much trouble: while pools have a more 
serious problem. Swimming “helps.” however. can be a 
detriment to the person using any one of several. Their aid 
might help a swimmer into water much beyond his depth 
and too far out so that the return becomes a problem. The 
small confines of a pool area do not allow for many activities 
other than swimming or sunbathing. 

Common sense is lacking in many people. of all ages. but 
especially in those who insist upon bothering a lifeguard 
while he is on duty. No one can do anything efficiently if he 
is disturbed while trying to concentrate on doing a good 
job. A guard’s responsibility is a great one: and swimmers 
must be made to realize that their unimportant question or 
conversation might mean the loss of a life. Seconds count in 
drownings and the public must be so educated. 

In designing a bathhouse. the layout should be considered 
from various angles. One of the most important in the regu- 
lation of swimmers and the control of their conduct, short 
routes trom dressing rooms to pool, access to the conces- 


sion stand only from the outside and noi the pool side. 


[To be continued | 





Pool Operation in 1912 


In a 1912 issue of American City it was reported 
that 72 drownings in the river occurred within the 
limits of the city of Pittsburgh in 1911. The article 
reports on the operating cost of a huge open swim- 
ming pool in that city in 1912. The following items 
accounted for the total seasonal cost of $1,750: 
$1.000.00 

600.00 

150.00 


Laundry—by contract 


W ages 


Liquid Soap 


3 men 


3 barrels 


$1,750.00 














What 
a Small 
Town 
Can Do 


Ken Carter 


" LATCH on to an old saving. “There 
is more than one way to skin a cat.” 


the live-wire recreation department in 


Twentynin Palms. California. is 


proving that there are ways than 


more 
one to finance recreation facilities. 

When John M. Lewis. 
task of guiding 
this high 


summer 


the recreation 
director. assumed the 
the 


desert community 


' 


recreation activities in 
luring the 
of 1954 there was a pronounced need 
for a new and larger swimming pool. 
One year later this initial requisite for 
better recreation had been fulfilled. 

A bond issue for $68.000 was passe d 


by a large majority on the eighteenth 


and the 


of January: beautiful new pool. 


with spacious decks and many unique 
July. 


nd election It is 


features, was in use by just six 


months after the bi 


now being enjoyed by the public and 
and high school 


Over 


the nearby elementary 


| 
classes, one 


physical educatior 


hundred youngsters have learned to 


swim: there have been two outstanding 


several hundred 


aquatic shows with 
filling the 


a fashion show - al 


spectators new bleachers: 

| several dances on 

the forty-foot-wide decks. 
With this established as 


community's strongest 


one of the 
Mr. | ew 
is. supported by an aggressive recrea 


tion board, looked 


issets 


oward hurdle num- 


ber two: a gym-auditorium. 


Twentynine Palms is a community of 


Mr. CarTER is president of the Cham 


ber of Commerce. Twentynine Palms. 
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The story of unusual accomplishment 
in a community of 6,000. 


approximately six thousand, and_ the 
established by the 


recreation district 
county of San Bernadino serves an area 
with about twenty thousand persons, in 
cluding a Marine base. A gymnasium 
or large public meeting accommodation 
was greatly needed. 

The challenge of how to finance the 
gym has been solved by the adoption 
of a lease-purchase plan which has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the San Bern- 
adino County Board of Supervisors. 
This approval followed many months 
of publicity, research, and public hear- 
ings. and official architectural drawings 
and specifications are near completion. 

The Twentyniners will pay approxi- 
mately three hundred dollars per month 
rent and after a number of years the 
building will belong to the county. 
There will be no increase in taxation 
or bonded indebtedness as the Twenty- 
nine Palms Park, Recreation and Park- 
way District budget was paying the 
equivalent of the monthly rental for oth- 
er buildings for various activities. 

This structure will be used for basket- 
ball, badminton, volleyball, all kinds of 
dancing, wrestling, acrobatics, crafts, 
adult and youth drama groups and out- 
side organizations, carnivals, band con- 
certs, public gatherings, and meetings 


A kitchen, portable 


locker rooms. 


of civic groups. 


bleachers, and storage 
space are all included. 

Possibly the most unusual different 
feature of the desert gym-auditorium 


is the special stage that has been con- 


ceived by the local recreation director. 
This stage opens into the building as 
per the conventional pattern but also 
has a large door in the rear, opening the 
stage for outdoor theatre use. 

Project number three, and outstand- 
ing on the community priority list, is 
club. Al- 


though, to the passerby, desert lands 


a golf course and country 


appear endless and abundant, the local 
real estate situation is somewhat differ- 
ent. Climatically. Twentynine Palms is 
one of the healthiest places in which to 
live. has little or no humidity, and the 
2.500-foot makes for 


year-round 


elevation very 


comfortable living. Con- 
sequently, this gateway to the enchant- 
ing Joshua Tree National Monument 
presented a problem regarding the site 
for such a golf course. 

\fter months of meetings and negoti- 
ations. research through the National 
Golf Foundation and desert golf course 
operators. a plan has been developed 
and a five year program is under way. 

Over one hundred acres of land and 
a water supply of five hundred gallons 
per day are needed for an eighteen-hole 
course. Through the cooperation of a 
large property owner who realizes that 
the acreage surrounding a golf course 
can be very lucrative, we have secured 
a very low price on some highly desira- 
ble land. Our 


sell us water at a special rate, and our 


new water district will 


approach is clear. 
With a proposed expense of sixty 


thousand dollars just to put in the nine- 
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Phe community swimming pool is one of the pride and joys of the ree- 
reation department and the residents of Twentynine Palms, California. 


h urse vhich incidentally repre the golf committee is well on its way 
sents our first-year goal. an idea was financially. The goal of two hundred 
ed whereby. through coopera members at one hundred and fifty dol- 

tion. the above figure could be substan lars per vear and ten lifetime members 
tia essened. This community facility at one thousand dollars are both well 
is ther project handled initially by in sight. The board of directors is com- 
the recreation department: and from prised of men and women who are in 
the research and development a non- a position to either buy materials whole- 
profit corporation has evolved. sale or to render services. By the win- 
By means of advanced memberships, ter of 1956 a nine-hole course should 








Interests all age groups OF THE... 


Handweaver & Craftsman offers in every issue valuable help 
in organizing and directing handweaving projects for various 
groups—the aged, adults in community projects, hospital 
programs, camps, schools, the blind, the mentally handicap- 
ped, and children in regular or special classes. 

A subseription to Handweaver & Craftsman and a complete 


file of back issues will provide you with a live weaving library. 


Here are three recent articles 
of special interest Han Cav 
to recreation leaders eT 
Weaving for the Senior Set & Craftsman 
Winter 1955-56 
Continuation School 
Program Fall 1955 
New Functional Inkle Loom 
Spring 1955 


Above Issues $1.00 a copy 


[ 4) In the actual dance Or as a dramatic ac- Originally designed for 
— a a companiment, the Gretsch Dance Drum MARY WIGMAN 
” oo lends itself to colorful interpretations of The choice of leading art- 
64 modern, classical and oriental themes. ists and foremost schools 
Informative Pages 


NW rite today for brochure 
giving information and 





prices on back issues. 





Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 
3-ply laminated rock maple rim, finished THE 
in transparent lacquer in 


natural color. 
Head of specially selected real skin with FRED GRETSCH 
bright nickel-plated straining hoop and . 


be in operation. The second year calls 
for a very nice clubhouse: the third 
year, a pool and tennis courts: the 
fourth year to round out special facili 
ties and equipment; and the final year 
of the five-year plan will usher in the 
other nine holes. making the official 
eighteen. 

In summary. the pool was accom 
plished by financing through a bond 
issue passed in the district. The gym 
auditorium is being erected to recrea 
tion department specifications and 
leased to the district on a lease pure hase 
arrangement. And. finally, the non 
profit corporation made up of Twenty 
nine Palms residents is building a nine 
hole golf course using advance mem 
berships with a five-year program de- 
signed to round out the necessary fea- 
tures of a country club. 

Living in this picturesque community 
is fun for all ages. the sheriff's station 
reports practically no delinquency and, 
thanks to an ambitious and extremely 
capable recreation department, the fu- 


ture is bright with promise. & 


YOUR GROUP WILL DANCE BETTER 
Handweaving TO THE EXCITING BEAT 
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SRETSCH CANCE DRUM 














R-356 


Handw aver & Craftsman eight nickel tensioning brackets. In order- MANUFACTURING CO, 
ing mention X4145—Price $15.00 _ postage Bchers . 
DEPT. R, 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 extra. MaKers of fine 
; i aa gr A: musical instruments 
Single copy $1, 1 yr. $4, 2 yrs. $7.50, 3 yrs. $10, 5 yrs. $15 Lamb’s-wool-head beaters—-Used with the for over 69 years 
Canadian postage 50c year extra, Pan American and foreign $1 Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. 5 


— Order #5250 at $2.25 each, postage extra. 60 Broadway, B’kiyn 11, N.Y 
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PURPOSE OF GRADUATE EDUCATION FOR RECREATION 


Graduate ed for recreation has 
expanded rapid n the past two dec- 
ades. This growth acc ompanied a sim 
ilar development both in the areas of 
illied 


ition and physic al 


education in general and in the 
fields of healt! 
education. Because colleges and uni 


versities alrear caged in teacher 
preparation assumed 
bility for this develoy 


tion 


mayor 


responsi 


yment. the recrea 


curriculum tends to reflect the 
philosophy ot the nstitutions 

\pproximate thirtv-five colleges 
degrees 


and universities oraduate 


in recreation. [fy words 
half of all the institutions 


special preparal 


over one 


WwW hic h offer 


recreatior ilsO 
provide this gt iduate opportunity. The 
fact that graduate education for recrea 


tion is new nd in the expe imental 


stage makes it caill ilt to state what the 


purpose of this iration will be in 
the future. 

\t the present time. however, the pur 
ition tor 


These 


yose of oraduate recrea 
I 


tion appears fi factors de 
serve a brief 


l. To cond 


all graduate educati 


ina Sl 
search Originally 

was designed sO 

provided an op 


iture highly se 


that such preparatior 
portunity for the 


lected I 


sf holar ) reach the i mie oT 


This 


which included 


academic achievement concept 
stressed intell 
the ability to 


cating and de fi 


onduct research. Lo- 
problem organ 
mate 


izing and categorizi pertinent 


rials. determining the validity of vari 


ous factors. draw sound conclusions. 
os clearly and 
make 
Although this 


craduate educa 


and reporting the findi 
effectively 


to de 


combine to 


up this 
ability researe h. 
concept is as old as 
Dr. HUTCHINSON is associate professor 


Col 
This article is taken 


of education at Teacher's College. 
umbia University 
from a speech delivered at the National 


Recreation Congress in Denver, 1955. 
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tion, it still remains a very important 
focus of graduate preparation for re 
reation. 

Unfortunately. few graduate recrea 
tion students develop the ability to con 
duct research. In fact the inability of 
recreation leaders to carry out effective 
research looms as one of the outstand- 


ing gaps in the recreation profession. 


2: Te apply research. Graduate study 
in recreation is designed to develop the 
ability to utilize existing information to 
help to solve the new problems which 
arise. Because recreation cuts across 
so many areas, it becomes almost man- 
datory to apply research completed in 
allied fields to related problems in ree 
reation. To first comprehend and to 
then interpret these data form impor 


tant aspects of graduate instruction. 


>. To dei elop S¢ holarly leaders. The 
development of intellectual leaders in 
the recreation profession rests as an in 
dispensable function of graduate edu 
recreation. 


cation for This responsi 


bility focuses not only on preparing 
knowl- 


edge and understanding but also to im 


leaders to advance recreation 
prove life in the community. This con- 
cept goes beyond pure intellectualism 
and research: it relates to human wel- 
fare. Graduate education, therefore. 
concerns itself with providing experi- 
ences for students which prepare them 
to be leading citizens in the community 


and nation. 


L. To develop the ability to commu- 
nicate. Teaching and leading do not 
come naturally. Scholarly work and re- 
search skills do not guarantee high ef- 
ficiency in the art of communication. 
Consequently, every opportunity must 
be made available for students to gain 
The 


ability to write and speak clearly and 


experience in communication. 
effectively serves the graduate student 
well in his professional work. The true 


professional communicates the results 


John Hutehinson 


of his significant activities through pro- 
fessional writings, work in professional 
societies, reports to colleagues, instruc- 
tion of students and leaders, and the 
like. 

>. To specialize in a particular area 
\t the graduate level the student finds 
the opportunity to develop a high de- 
gree of competence in one aspect of the 
total field of recreation. As the student 
focuses on this narrowing process, the 
problem of over-specialization often de 
velops. The present trend in graduate 
education appears to be one that strikes 
a balance between narrow specializa- 
tion and a broad, well-rounded educa- 
tion. 

As graduate education for recreation 
has been focused on this fivefold pur- 
pose in the last few years, certain nega- 
tive trends have become evident. Al- 
though these trends may not exist in 


every institution, it seems worthwhile 
to call attention to a few, if for no other 
purpose than for self-evaluation. In- 
cluded among these negative forces are 
the following: 

|. The increase in the number of in- 
stitutions offering graduate degrees in 
recreation regardless of the needs. 


2. The attempt to conduct a graduate 
program of study without a sufficient 
number of qualified graduate faculty 
members. 

3. Poor admission practices which 
lead to raising and lowering admission 
requirements to meet temporary condi- 
tions caused by wars, depressions, and 
other crises. 

1. No real line of demarcation be- 
tween undergraduate and graduate 
preparation. 

5. The addition of recreation to the 
title of a course without changing the 
content of the course. 

6. The absence of provisions for 
seminar-type courses and other oppor- 


tunities for group discussion and the 
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xchange of ideas. to focus on the five factors mentioned: 
Phe lack of comprehensive library (1) conduct of research, (2) applica- 
resources. tion of research. (3) development of 


In conclusion, it seems justifiable to scholarly leaders. (4) ability to com- 


note that. regardless of a few negative municate, and (5) development of spe- 
factors. graduate education for recrea cialists. A consistant approach of this 
tion has made commendable progress kind by all institutions will eventually 
in a few short years. The institutions eliminate the deficiencies which now 
engaged in this process s . j x) 7 
proce hould continue exist. TETITIETLIZUTA 181 CHURCH ST 








RECREATION LEADERSHIP TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


Location For Further Inforn 

Marcl Kentucky Recreation Workshop, Kentucky Dam Mr James Pheane Ross, 4-H Department L niversity of 
Village, Kentucky Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Ay Wisconsin Recreation Leaders Laboratory, Wausau Mr. Bruce L. Cartter, 314 Agricultural Hall, College of 
Youth Camp, Wausau, Wisconsin Avriculture. University of Wiseonsir Madison 6 

W mconsin 

\ f Presbyterian Recreation Laboratory, Druce Lake Mr. John W. MeCracken, 2330 North Halsted Street 
Camp, Lake Villa, Illinois Chicago 14, Illinois 

Ay )-D¢ Northland Recreation Laboratory, Camp Ihduhapi. Mr. Arthur Bell, Northland Recreation Laboratory, 3100 
Loretto, Minnesota West Lake, Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 

\ Kentucky Folk Festival, University of Kent v. Miss Jean Marie MeConnell, University Extension Uni 
Lexington, Kentucky versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

M f All Florida Folk Festival, Stephen Foster Memorial. Miss Thelma Boltin, Director of Special Events, Stephen 
White Springs, Florida Foster Memorial, White Springs, Florida 

M Missouri Recreation Workshop, Camp Clover Point, Mr. Robert L. Black, Missouri Division of Resources and 
Lake of the Ozarks State Park, Kaiser, Missouri Development, Jefferson Building, Jefferson City, Missour 





JOIN 
and Sewe 


MORE THAN 


100,000 


U.S. SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES EACH YEAR SPECIFY 


America’s Finest Sports Equipment by 
PP PP a>>>a>> : FS. Se ee 
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NEW YORK 11 DANVILLE, ILL LOS ANGELES 11 
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HELP CRIPPLED GHLORE 








Our Coutubution to Our Customers 


During 1956 all orders over $25—will be shipped freight prepaid—via cheapest way 
with the following exceptions: No freight allowance on casting powder, tiles and 
clays. If customer specifies ¢arrier or is in a hurry for delivery, we will allow Railroad 


freight charges to closest Railroad terminal. 


Write For Your FREE CATALOG 
of HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
Our new 1956 catalog is just off the press. In it are many. 
many, items suitable for recreational programs. Among 
them are: Art Supplies; Crafts such as: Metal Etching: 
Indian Craft; Rick-Rack Craft; Wooden Plates and Trays 
for decorating: Lacing: Leather Kits; Metals. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4705 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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ON THE 
CAMPUS 


Alfred Jensen 


@ Cortland Students. 
Supervisors Meet 
Junior and senior recreation educa 
tion majors at State Teachers Colleg 
Cortland. New Yor met 
sional recreation le 
annual Field Work 
ference late in th 
meeting introduced 


with protes 
third 
Supervisors Con 
first 


punIoOT 


iders in the 


semester. The 
students to 
their agency supervisors for the 
semester. 


second 
traveled 
for the 
Executives and su 


Some professior leaders 
more than five hundred miles 
two-day conference 
pervisors fron fourteen community 


reation programs were joined by 


voluntary and vouth- 


serving agencies, ind 


representatives ol 
ustry. rural soci 


ology. hospit il and institutional rec rea 


Services. 


nded the 


tion, and First Army Special 
About one hundred att 
of meetings. 


series 


Supervisors students were 


brought together to hear 


of the 


each. 


explanations 
duties onsibilities of 
Technica spe ot feld work 
larified. 


district 


training were discuss¢ ind 
Richard S. Westgate. NRA 
representative, I | the cor 


ence. Professi: , | 


il 
iders 
observed student n cla ( t worl 
A highlight of tl 


onstration of { 


in “Constructi 
tion Equipment 
hours also wer 
Reynolds and 
chairmen. 
Comments a ft h fro stu 
dents and fro 
ulty indicate t! 
of the conferer ndoctrination 
of field-work studer d their 


visors into their « yonsibilities 


ipal aims 
supel 


and the giving of a eaningful 
experience i 1 rect ending 


were met it 


Mr. JENSEN is a 


Recreation Pers 
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Dr. Harlan Metcalf demonstrates fly-ty- 
ing at Cortland Supervisors’ Conference 
to which recreation majors were invited. 


@ Kentucky Offers 
Work Study Program 


\ work-study program at the master’s 
level is open to several beginning gradu 
of Ken 
ky. according to Earl Kauffman. di- 
r of the recreation division. 


ite students at the University 


rect Pwe 


tud 


ents have been pl wced in local agen- 
cles ina pilot program. 


® Springfield Regroups 
Recreation 
Recreation majors at Springfield Col 
lege. Springfield. Massachusetts. 
iil be enrolled in the School of Hu 
manics under a new plan. The school is 


Soot 


one of three being established to give 
their fields additional status “that their 
educational importance warrants na 


tionally.” President Donald C. Stone 
stale =e 
The School of Humanics will includ 
vation, youth leadership. personnel. 
euidance, counseling, and community 


service. 


@ Minnesota Coed Holds 


State Award 


\liss Barbara Farrand. a recreation 

dership major at the University of 
linnesota, has received the first award 
! le from the Minnesota 


\ssociation Scholarship Fund. The hun- 


> 
Recreation 


dred-dollar grant will be used to defray 


scholastic expense. 
Gifts totaling three hundred dollars 


have 


been made to the fund. established 
in \pi il, 1955, by the state profession il 
group. Awards may be made to students 
from any state who major in recreation 


at \linnesota. 


@ Bowling Green 
Courses Stay New 


New activities are emphasized in the 
recreation course at Bowl- 
State University. Bowling 


Green, Ohio. Eighty students. enrolled 


community 


ing Green 


from every department of the univer 
sity, are required to lead new activities 
or to find new approaches to traditional 
ones. Course instructor is Miss Iris An- 
drews. Twenty graduate and upper 
classmen, students in Dr. Agnes Hool 
ey s course in organization and admin- 
istration of recreation programs, have 
run projects in riflery and in arts and 
cralts. Community recreation programs 
in three Ohio cities have been com 
pared and evaluated by the class. 


@ SMU Recreation 
Class Visits Hospital 


The recreation leadership class at 
Southern Methodist University. Dallas. 
lexas, recently visited the state mental 
institute at Terrell, Texas. to observe 
professional recreation leaders at work. 
Both techniques of leadership and reac- 
tion of patients were noted. Miss Mary 
helen Vannier leads this annual trip. 


@ Resource Guide 
Free to Members 


™ 


rofessors and students who are ac- 
tive associate members of the National 
Association can obtain free 
a single copy of a RECREATION bibliog 


R 
recreation 


raphy by writing the On The (¢ ampus 
I-ditor. 
available elsewhere. the bulletin covers 


oper ially prepared and not 
articles ippearing in RECREATION from 
1950 to L955. and contains about sev 
enty-five pages. 


Starts Recreation Minor 


@ LS 


Louisiana State University’s depart 
ment of health and physical education 
now offers an undergraduate minor in 


recreation for students majoring WW 


education. 


@ Indiana Re. D.’s at 
Three Colleges 
Three 

ition are 
ire: Dr. 
recreation. University of California at 

Los Angeles: Dr. Betty Vander 


sen. director of recreation and assistant 


Indiana University doctors of 
in new assignments. They 
Arnold. 


> ' 
serena imstructor of 


Smis- 


professor of physical education, Man 
North Manchester. In 
diana: and Dr. Daniel Unruh, director 
of physical education, Shurtleff Colles 
Alton. Illinois x 


chester College. 





Graduate assistantships and fellow- 
ships in recreation, each with a stipend 
of $180 per month, are available at 
Southern Illinois University. Applica- 
tions close April 15. Forms may be 
obtained from Dr. R. D. Merrick. Col- 
lege of Education, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Hlinois. 
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NRA PLANS NEW STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


Students taking recreation courses now can join the National Ree- 
eation Association, at a special reduced rate, and obtain many mem- 
rship benefits. Student Associate Membership is described in a 
cial issue of the Association’s Active Associate Membership Letter 
ow being distributed in most colleges offering a recreation major. 
tudents also may obtain information about this personal membership 
y sending a posteard to On the Campus (see opposite page). 

Clubs and organizations of recreation students are eligible for Stu 
nt Affiliate Vembership in the National Recreation Association. 
udent leaders and faculty members interested in affiliating such 
roup for service under the special low annual membership should 


mmunicate with “On the Campus” for details on benefits. 


NATIONAL RECREATION INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


\ new cooperative national internship program in recreation lead- 
rship and administration is in the final planning stage. Details will 
innounced this month. 


The plan « 


nd hospital recreation leadership experience to a limited number of 


iffers special post-graduate opportunities in community 


itstanding recreation graduates. 
NRA’s Recreation Personnel Service will coordinate the coopera- 


program which involves participation by recreation agencies and 


lepartments, professional leaders. and recreation educators. A special 


bulletin is available upon request. 


R ATION Association, 8 West Eicutu Street, New York 11, N. Y 
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Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea- 
tion for all ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 


Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out- 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 
Write today for colorful folder, “Let's 
Play Shuffleboard,” containing com- 
plete information « m co 
equipment 


DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 
205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


urt layout and 














Great Names 
behind a 


Great 
ase — 
A 





MARCH 








for the famous 

oval trade-mark 
on the bat 
you buy... 
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If you are interested in any of 


these products, write directly to 


the manufacturer at the address 
given. PLEASE mention that you 
read about it on RECREATION 


magazine's Market News page. 





@ Dymonds. a new 
game that is harder 
thancheckers but 
easier than chess, is 
ideal for children in 
the eight to twelve 
year age range. It 
fits into the recrea- 
tion program as a 
convenient stepping- 
stone between checkers and chess. The new-design playing 
board and plastic playing pieces are ivory and dark green, 
attractively packaged with the rules printed on the game box. 
Recreation departments which have tried this game have 
found it a success with the children. The Dingman Com- 
pany, 2918 Nebraska Street, Sioux City, lowa. 


@ Stop And Go 
Bingo is a new adap- 
tation of an old game 
and it is especially 
designed to teach 
children between the 
ages of five and ten 
the elements of every- 
day traffic safety. The 
game has won the 
endorsement of Ro- 
wena M. Shoemaker. 
assistant director of 
The Play Schools As- 


‘As the game is played with the chil- 


sociation. whe 
dren, they will become more and more familiar with safety 
situations. Playing the game is fun—and they are also learn- 
ing.” Game equipment consists of two spinners, cutout 
policeman cards and traffic signals, and four laminated play- 
ing boards. It can be pl aved by two to five persons. Ed-l ° 
Cards Manufacturing Corporation, 1305 44th Avenue, Long 


Island City. New York. 


“day , 
SEES 57) OF Age 


= & 
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@ Run For President brings to the table-games market a 
timely and fascinating new educational game for all ages. 
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At the time when radio, TV, 
country are featuring news of the presidential race, this 


and newspapers across the 


game offers an interesting way for children to gain more 
understanding of some of the phases of election campaign- 
ing—and United States geography as well. Instructions are 
simple, and the game can be played by two to six persons. 
\ set consists of a colorful playing board and component 
parts representing states, territories, electoral votes, whistle- 
stop tours, and so on. Samuels, Scarf and Company, R1, 73 


Corbin Place, Brooklyn 35, New York. 


@ A folding table 
suitable for chil- 
dren’s play, pic- 


nics, camping, 
and other uses 
both indoors and 
out—is a new 
product that 
should be of spe- 
cial interest to 
those working 
with pre-school 
and kindergarten 
youngsters. It is 
sturdily con- 
structed of clear 
hardwood with a 
When open, it is eighteen inches wide. 
thirty inches long, and thirteen inches high. It closes com- 
The legs fold 
automatically when the top opens or closes. Vermont Tubbs 
Products, Inc., Wallingford, Vermont. 


heat resistant top. 


pactly to eighteen by sixteen by three inches. 


@ Nissen Trampoline Company, in 
answer to an increasing demand. 
has issued the second edition of 
written by 
two of the experts in this field, Jim 
Norman and Frank LaDue. The 
175-page book contains nearly five 
hundred “flip-pieture” photographs 
that demonstrate popular trampo- 


This 1s Trampolining, 


lining exercises, step by step, as well 
as clear and simple explanations of 
stunts and games, teaching princi- 
ples and programs, lesson plans, 
and instructions for assembly and 
care of the Trampoline. Copies are available at $8.00 each 
from Nissen Trampoline Company, 200 A Avenue, N.W.., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. The new sixteen-page catalog of the 
entire line of Nissen Trampolines is also available, free of 
charge, from the company address above, Department E. 
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LISTENING AND VIEWING 


NCCET Suspends Operations 


The National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television suspended oper- 
ations on January 31 of this year. 
Under the terms of the new grants of 
the Ford Foundation. the NCCET func- 
tions dealing with information and edu- 
cational ry 
ferred to the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, 1610 Washtenaw Avenue. 
Ann Arbor. Michigan. 
ETV 


Communications 


materials have been trans- 


Matters pertain- 
ing to the 
| ec ral 


will be 


reservations and the 
Commission 
the responsibility of the Joint 
Council of | duc ational Television. 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6. D. C. 


World Series Film 


Phe Hillerich and Bradsby Company, 
manufacturers of Louisville Slugger 
Bats and Louisville Grand Slam Golf 
Clubs. is 


without cost. of a sound-on print of the 


once ag 


iin offering the use, 
official World Series motion picture. 
The film is Lo6mm. and can be used only 
on a sound projector. The 1955 Series 
was one of the most exe iting, and all of 
the color and drama of this major sports 
event lives again on this fine film. To 
obtain the film, see your local sporting 
iler and advise him of the most 
date, but mention two alternate 
either of 


goods (it 
suitable 
date Ss 


factor, 


not « 


which would be satis- 
the event the date preferred 


Travel Films 


16mm. sound 
iling with life in other lands are 


ral interesting 


available for rent or purchase from Brit- 


ish Information Services. In color are: 





THREE OUTSTANDING RECREATION RECORDS 

by FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
W Leading Producer of Authentic 

Folk Mu on Records 

12” 3314 RPM 

rhythm studies for dancing 

10” 3314 RPM 

by Pete Seeger 

FP729 Skip Rope Games 10” 331 RPM 


game sung, chanted and played 
by students 


RECORDS $4.25 
RECORDS 5.95 


Write for complete free catalog to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FP 51 Dance Along 
a nection OF stanned 
FP728 Camp Songs 


es yeor-olds accomp 


ALL 10 
ALL 12 
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The Heart of England, which traces t 
life of the Cotswold countryside throug 
the four seasons of the year and Scot- 
tish Highlands, a travel tour by road, 
rail, and steamer from Edinburgh to 
the Isle of Skye. In black and white 
there are: Focus on Kuwait, a contrast 
of ancient customs and ceremonies with 
recent modern developments in_ this 
country on the Persian Gulf: Land of 
the Hornbill. a study of life and condi- 
tions in Sarawek, Northwest Borneo: 
and Report on Cyprus, which deals with 
the past, present, and future of this is- 
land of great strategic importance to 
the defense of the Middle East. For in- 
formation about these and other films. 
write to British 
30 Rockefeller 
New York. 


Information Services. 


New York 20. 


Plaza, 


Spring and Easter Filmstrips 


Several filmstrips and two-by-two 
slides appropr iate for Easter and spring 
programs are illustrated and described 
in a colorful twenty-page booklet now 
available from the Society For Visual 
Education. Inc. Among the new film- 
strips being offered for the first time is 
To Everything a Season, which is avail- 
able with reading script or with a 331% 
rpm. record narrated by Fran Allison, 
nationally known TV and radio person- 
ality. The booklet “Easter. 
Spring Programs for Church and 
School” obtained from local 
S.V.E. dealers or by writing to Society 
For Visual Education. 1345 
Parkway. Chicago 14. Illinois. 


Lenten. 
may be 


Diversey 


Free Film Series for Business 
and Industry 


Association Films. Inc., has set up a 
weekly film series espec ially geared to 
employee lunch period showings on a 
Called “Dateline 
America,” this special film service will 
make available. free of charge except 


regular weekly basis. 


for postage. films about people, places, 
and things—in sports, travel, hobbies. 
occupations, human interest, and so on. 
The films will be selected by Association 
Films and sent out automatically each 
week on the regular date requested. For 
complete information write to Associa- 
tion Films, Inc., Industrial Films Divi- 
sion, 347 Madison Avenue. New York 
A New y ork. 
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¢ Sharpest, most accurate cutters made—avail- 
able in 10 styles * All-Metal Handle (pat- 
ented) features “vise-grip, non-slip” chuck « 
X-acto Cutters fit all standard handles — 
X-acto Handles take all standard cutters. 
Complete line of X-acto Lino tools and 


brayers — economically priced — individually 
and in sets, 45¢ to $2.95 


Write — on letterbead — for FREE 
28-page handicraft tool catalog. 


48-99 Van Dam Street, L.1.C. 1, N.Y. 





Bx New Golden Age Club pin 


LOVE a 


available only to authentic 
clubs 
green enamel tree, 
catch, 50c 
order 10 pins 
JAMES SPENCER & (0. 
22 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa 


Gold colored metal, 
safety 


each, minimum 











FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP play the favorite 


counting game of millions in Africa and Asia. 
QoCEoOe oa e 
OOOO OE C) 


Rules for 10 nations 25c. Complete Game $3. 
Coop. Recreation Service, Inc., Delaware, Ohic 








NEW AND IMPROVED 
RYAN’S H. & R. 


«& DRY LINE MARKERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 
FOR ALL SEASONAL SPORTS 


*% Force Feed— 
Instant Shutotf— 
50 Ibs. capacity. 


* Easy to fill and 
operate 


% No Brushes or 
Screens to clog 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 


Style D.F. 4-40, Port 
ft. 2 in. 1 y 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th Street - Chicago 9, Illinois 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 





Aospital Capoules 


If it is possible to judge the success 
of an operation by the number of staf 
attending. then the record should read 
“prognosis excellent” for the Second 
Hospital Recreation Institute for the 
Aged, Ill and Handicapped, co-spon- 
the National Recreation As- 
and New York University. 
8-20. Three hundred and ten 
persons. from nine Northeastern states. 
attended. 


sored by 
sociation 
January 


The opening morning general session 
stressed the problems of the aged per- 
son and the contribution that recreation 
can make to the ill and handicapped 
senior citizen. Geneva Mathiasen. ex 
ecutive secretary of the National Com 
Aging. National Social 
Assembly. identified the 
hazards which 


mittee on the 
Welfare 


greatest 


five 
must be over 
come by the aged: { ] ) reduced income: 
(2) likelihood of being forced to make 
drastic changes at a time of life when 
the person is least able to adjust: (3) 
reduced. physical vigor and the threat 
of chronic illness: (4) increased unal- 
located time. while the circle of con 
temporary friends and of relatives in 
evitably grows smaller: and (5) loss of 
prestige and feeling of uselessness with- 
out a compensating change in values. 

Dr. Harold Meyer. University of 
North Carolina, emphasized, “The sum 
of the facts proves overwhelmingly that 
we can live longer and that the span of 
life may be even further lengthened. 
While this is a thrilling achievement. it 
is accompanied by a big question: How 
will we live these years?” 

That afternoon, Dr. Louis Linn, psy- 
chiatrist at Mt. Sinai Hespital in New 
York City, gave a wonderful talk on 
why we should not accept the term “se- 
nile” without actually knowing that this 
is the case from a medical standpoint 

in other words, an actual regression 
of the brain. He said, “By and large. 
the behavior of old people is an exag 
geration of life-long patterns.” He em- 
phatically pointed out, “Recreation is 
for mental health 
as vitamins are for physical health. . . . 


as much a necessity 


Emotional survival is not possible with- 
out the one, just as physical survival is 
not without the other.” 

The afternoon closed with a panel 
session on special recreation programs 
for the aged, ill and handicapped out- 
lining creative. educational, group and 
intra-group activities. 

Thursday was devoted to special 
Mrs. Hit is the NRA consultant on 


hospital recreation. 





Beatrice H. Hill 


workshops concerning problems related 
to spec ial disabilities, as well as to rec- 
reation problems in particular institu- 
lions. 

On Friday. Dr. Howard A. Rusk, di- 
rector of the Institute of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, NY U-Bellevue 
Medical Center, New York City. out- 
lined a dynamic program for the aged. 
One of many things he brought to our 
attention was that today there are more 
than 14.500.000 Americans past the age 
of sixty-five. “You, in this new and ded- 
icated branch of the recreation profes- 
sion have a new and growing area to 
serve-—our ever-growing aged popula- 
tion. Recreation is a fundamental ther- 
apy for this group. Programing for the 
aged varies little from the program for 
others excepl in tempo and the common- 
sense application of sound recreation 
practice by the person working with 
them.” 

That afternoon we had two extremely 
active panels concerned with meeting 
obligations for 
ill or handi- 
capped senior citizens. Sarah Good- 
heim. of the Division of Recreation, 
Welfare Department. Kansas City, 
pointed out the tremendous responsi- 
bility to the chron- 
ically ill or handicapped person who is 
not institutionalized: the handicapped 


community recreation 


the. non-institutionalized 


of the community 


person unable to leave his home. and 
She 
outlined a very impressive plan for 
Kansas is now in the 
process of putting this plan into action, 
and I’m sure Miss Goodheim will be de- 
lighted to hear from any of those inter- 


the one able to come to a center. 


servicing both. 


ested, 

The last panel emphasized training 
and utilizing volunteers to supplement 
professional workers. Assemblyman 
Bernard Austin of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on the 
Aged challenged us with the necessity 
of developing recreation interests in our 
middle-aged Americans, helping them 
to properly understand the vital role 
recreation must play in what can only be 
described as a leisure-time revolution 
going on in our time. “Unfortunately, 
have so compulsive 


today we many 


workers who arrive at retirement 


with no recreation skills: 


age 
who develop 
what we term ‘retirement shock.’ Those 
of us who are concerned with our aged 
must turn to our middle-aged in an ef- 
fort to prevent the mistakes made in the 
past from happening in the future.” 

The complete proceedings of the in- 
stitute will be available soon; write for 
them. 
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Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


AAHPER PUBI 
Do Ir Gani 
King Editor: 
ERIALS For Tt 

VMopern Dance 
E, pp. 2 


SOUARI 





ICATIONS: 


, 
Book. 


How Wi 
Parker 
unpaged. $2.50. Ma- 
Dance: Von. 
AND CHILDREN’S 
$1.00: Vow. Il 
AND SociaL DANCE. 
VoL. III—SeE.LectTEep 
\L Atps For Dance, pp. 32, $.75. 
1A. BASKETBALL GuIpt a 
er 1955-1956. with official rules 
NSGWS basketball standards: 
OFFICIAL BASKETBALL 
Sep- 


Eleanor 


ACHING 


LO. STOO 


eid. 
: Girnts AND WOMEN 
1956 (Re- 
OFFICIAL SOFT- 
» Fretp Guipe—Jan 
1958. with of- 
SELECTED 
ARTI- 
SELECTED SOC- 
ARTICLES: pp. 
\ssociation for 


1955 September 

pp- 40, 3.25. 
Trac —m AN 
L956 ] 
rules: pp. 
HOCKEY 
pp. 126. $1.25. 


inuary 
160. 8.75. 


AND LACROSSI 


\D SPEEDBALI 
OO. American 
Physical Education, and Ree- 
1201 Sixteenth Street. N.W., 


neton ©, 


RAFT. Barbara Ellen Joy. 
s Publishing ¢ ompany, 
Street. Minneapolis 15, 


Pp. 88. $2.75. 


Bur 
126 South 


Min- 


GUIDE TO DE-SEGREGATION, 
Hill and Jack Greenberg. 
Press. 25 Beacon Street. 


| » 
sachusetts, | 


Bos- 
Papet 


p- 135. 


ORGANIZATION THEORY 
Murray G. Ross. 
ee Brothers. 49 East 33rd 


New York 16. Pp. 239. 


PRINCIPLES. 


THE AGING. 
and Health 
Street. New 


ACTIVITIES FOR 
ork Citv Welfare 
14 Kast 23rd 


12. $.50. 


Psy CHOLOGY 
John H. Manas. 
152 West 42nd 
New York 36. Pp. 64. $1.00. 


H indbook of Folk. 
Jane A. 


Irs ORIGIN 
sopHy. Dr. 


erorean Society. 


VHILI 
re ind Social Dance. 
Anne Pittman and Marlys S. 
Burg Publishing 
126 South Sixth Street. 


18. Minnesota. Pp. 


if 
riarris 


Waller. 


ress 


Com 
Min 
270. 


17 YOUR 


GuID 


Gapcer HUNTERS 
William Manners. Edi- 
Books. West 45th 
New York 36. Pp. 190. Paper 


SELI 
Put 

tor. Bantam 
Street 


JD), 


MARCH 


1956 


Weavinc. F. J. 


Dover 


HANDLOOM 
pher. 


Christo- 
Publications. Inc., 920 
Broadway, New York 10, New York. 


Pp. 128. Paper $.65. 


Heaven, Hew Warer. Bill 
and Phyllis Crowe. John de Graff. 
Inc.. 64 West 23rd Street. New York 
10. New York. Pp. 264. $3.75. 


Hicn Apventure, Edmund Hillary. F. 
P. Dutton Company. Inc.. 300 Fourth 
Avenue. New York 10. New York. 
Pp. 256. $4.50. 


AND SALT 


History or Gor. A. Robert Browning 
KE. P. Dutton & Company. Ine., 300 
Fourth Avenue. New York 10. New 
York. Pp. 236. $6.00." 


Your WRESTLING 
Um 
Athletic In 


Street. Chi- 


How To Improvi 
Rex Peery and Arnold “Swede” 
bach. Consultants. The 
stitute, 209 South State 


cago lL. Pp. 90. $.50. 


Human RELATIONS IN SMALL INDUSTRY 
MeGraw-Hill Book Com 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York. Pp. 313 


John Perry. 
pany. Ine.. 
New York 


$3.50," 
Irs Fun To pt Emily H 
Welch. Assoc lation Press, 29] Bro vl 
New York 7. Pp. 63. $1.00. 


4 COUNSELOR. 


way. 


Curist—An Easter 
FOR THE CHURCH SCH®EOT 
Jean Lilvers. Augustana Book Con- 
639 38th Street. Rock Island. 


P p. 15. S.10 ea h. $1.00 per 


Tue Licur ot 
SERVICI 


eern, 
Illinois. 
dozen. 


Lillian D. 
Ludwie. 


ery 
Carl \ an 
Brookly n 


is hool 


LirtLe CAaryrpsos. 
and Alice rong 
Roy Co.. 2917 Avenue R. 
29. Pp. 24. $1.50. 

$1.20.) 


Price 


(np THerr 
Richard L. Neubere 
Affairs Pamphlets. 22 East 
New York 16. Pp. 28. 


Our Natrurar Resources 
CONSERVATION, 
Public 

38th Street. 


$22. 


PrysicaL Epucation Hanprook For 
CoLti‘ce Women. Denartment of 
Physical Education for Women. Flor 
ida State University. Wm. C. Brown 
Company. 915 Main Street. Dubuque 

Pp. 227. $2.75. 


lowa. 


kK liz theth 
99 


PSYCHOLOGISTS IN ACTION. 
Oge. Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
Fast 38th Street. New York 16. Pp 
90 e&9r 
“t). edsede 

taprio Plays or Famous Stories. Lewy 
Olfson. Plays. Ine. 8 Arlington 


) 
; 
Street. Boston 16. Pp. 250. $3.75. 


tADIO PHILATELIA. Herbert Rosen. An 
dio-Master Corporation. 17 East 45th 


Street. New York 17. 
$2.00. 


| npaged. 


See page 143 
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we | FREE! This Beautiful BIG Illustrated 


| LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 


Make Leather Purses, Belts, Billfolds 
a J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave 
oats Department Chicago 24, a 


FREE! Big tilustrated Do-it-Yourself 


METALCRAFT CATALOG 
= 


Make Aluminum, Copper, Foil items 
Ilinois —-—-Se 





J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave 
Department 5605 Chicage 24 





“PLAY SAFE’’— BE SURE IT’S A 


FLEXI 
SWING SEAT 


morked ‘‘FLEXI"’ 


‘HAMPION RECREATION EQUIPMENT, INC 


-tandord and Custom Built Playground Equipment 
Write for Literature 


P.O. 474 Highiand Park, tll 








TRACK MEET SCORE CARDS 
and Competitors’ Numbers 
Send for folder about these and 
Basketball Score Board 
BAXCO SPCRTS $4.95 
485 VALLEY ST MAPLEWOOD, N. J 








BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Gucrantee! 


+ 
ou 


New and 


Improved! 


Tetherball 
Se's 
Send for 
Free Catalog 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN 


pNATIONAL 











Write for our new Base Catalog. 


Spork Company at 


370 N. MARQUETTE STREET 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


14] 








ParK MAINTENANCE, December 1955 
Artificial Ice Stretches Season for 
Skaters. C. A. Davis. 
Artificial Ice in Municipal Arenas, 
W. J. Phillips. 
SHORE AND Beacu, April 1955 
Operation Wienie Bake, C. P. L. 
Vicholls. 


SOcIAL STUDIES FOR CHILDREN. Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education In 
ternational, 1200 Fifteenth Street. 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Pp. 40 


D.io0. 


Sguare Dances of 
“Joday —and How to Teach 


and Call Them 

Richard Kraus he f lum STAGECRAFT FOR NONPROFESSIONALS., 

’ his book contains F. A. Buerki. The University of Wis 

= HOM, ICSE, Soe Cre consin Press. 811 State Street. Madi 
son 5. Wisconsin. Pp. 131. $1.50. 


hia T/ nine 
selecti 
ing Ca 
patter Sports ILLUSTRATED, January 30, 1956 


| he W icket Men of Hollywood (Cro- 


tor teact 


Srupies In Nature, Gold Collins Geake. 
Includes 1 ; ti The Botanic Publishing Company. quet), James Murray. 

ing fifteen singing squares; fourteen cit Post Office Box 724, Cincinnati 1. The 1956 Winter Olympics, Fzra 
Pp. 82. $2.00. Bowen and George Weller. 


OL. 


rangement 


play part 
instructi 
mixers 
6 Ve 


Polke Dancing in igh 
School and College 


r 


Grace I. Fox, Flor .) 


Woman’s Day, February 1956 
Smartest Leather Designs Are the 


Simplest to Make. 


Srupy AND PRAcTICE OF Yoca, THE. 
Harvey Day. University Books. Inc.. 
104. Fourth Avenue. New York 16. 
Pp. 160. $3.75. 








TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR TEAMWORK 
For HEALTH, Grace T. Hallock and 
Ross L. Allen. Ginn & Company, Stat- 


Pp. 183. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


+ taoe Uh L. Allen. G " TREASURY 
and Kathleen Gruppe Merrill. A ler Building. Boston 17. x 
tion of rful folk and square dances for $1.04. OF 
adults arf tet gers, it ng seve! ba 
teen foreign dances and seven Amer! VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSION LIVING 
n includes formation AL MONOGRAPHS: PERSONNEL Ab- 
MINISTRATION, Clark C. Sorensen, pp. 
wae. Si I RE as Yet 8: ApuLtt Epucation, Robert A. 
sical tur lls positions anc Luke, pp. 19; Stock BROKERAG! 
are ing nabetca . Busrness, Elizabeth M. Fowler. pp. 
ea 31: Lire Insurance, Mildred F. 


Stone, pp. 32: THe Dairy INpusTRY, 
“The “Folke Dauce 


ras Selections from the writings of 
the late Howard Braucher 


pre senti! 


For the first tme this memorial 
volume of the w ritings of one of 





the great men in the recreation 
movement is available in a popu- 
lar priced edition. 


This is a book for anyone in- 


(five volumes) 


H. F. Judkins, pp. 117: Soap anp 
Library 


DETERGENT INpUSTRY. Oliver M. 
Anne Schley Duggan, 7 .) ( 


é Jeanette Schlottmann, 
Barnard « Abbie Rutledge, 
Pur lu 7 

The Teaching of Foik Dance 

Folk Dances of Scandinavia 

Folk Dances of European Countries 

Folk Dances of the British Isles 

Folk Dances of the United States 

and Mexico 





Rhythms and Dances 
for Elementary Schools 


Dorothy La Salle [/mives 4 
compreher n of fun 
lament 

Ings Lar 

hmcomot 

moven 

tions 

for 
ment 
59 fe 


listing 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St.. New York 10 





When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


Gale, pp. 19; MeTaLturcy, Alvin 5. 
Cohan, pp. 20: Mope ine, Harry 
Conover, pp. 22; THe Too. anp Dit 
InpustTRY. Andrew E. Rylander. pp. 
26: NumiIsMaATics (Comn COLLEcT- 
ING), Lewis M. Reagan, pp. 16: Tut 
JEWELRY INDUsTRY, George R. Frank- 
ovich, pp. 26. Bellman Publishing 
Company, Post Office Box 172. Cam- 
bridge 38. Massachusetts. $1.00 each. 








Periodicals 





\MERICAS 


Annual Travel Issue. Vol. 
8. #1. Publications and Distribution 
Division, Pan American Union. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
$.25: subscriptions, $3.00 for one 


Single copies 
vear. $5.00 for two vears. $7.00 for 
three years. Foreign mailing, $1.00 
additional. 





Magazine Articles 





\MERICAN JOURNAL OF NursInc, Janu- 


ary 1956 
Ten Motion Games for Fun and Ther- 
apy. Mary Eleanor Brown. 


terested in a constructive and re- 
warding philosophy of life and 
one which is a sincere and honest 
revelation of the meaning of rec- 
reation to living a well-rounded 
satisfving life through individual 
growth and service. 

\ good source book for speech 
material which is easily adapta- 
ble by lay and professional rec- 
reation leaders, community serv- 
ice workers and educators. 


Popular Priced Paper Edition 
$1.50 


National Recreation Association 
8 West Kighth Street 
New York 11. New York 








Next Month! 
ANNUAL 
PLAYGROUND 
ISSUE 
of 
. 


Magazine 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Around The World 


Frances W. Keene. 
Pelham, 


The Seahorse 
Press, New York. Pp. 128. 
$1.00 


Every now and then a book written 
for children (this one for ages nine to 
fourteen) should be grabbed by teach- 
and used to 
plan exe iting and novel programs. This 


i book. 


Remember how long it took vou to 


ind recreation leaders. 


is sucn 
material for an international 
find 
stories, o1 
Here they are 
from A for Af- 


for Yugoslavia. and 


or party’ Or to some 


or cratts. or foods 
ther lands? 


Ktv countries. 


vhen vo 


sting ol the 


lbw S 


this book. ask 
other Fun Books pub- 
They're all good 


Vussel 


¢ ihorse. 
ine K pensive ! Virginia 
VR | Py ) 


gram Service. 


Safety on Our Playgrounds 


Recreation Board of 
Education, Newark 2, New Jersey. Pp. 
40. $.35 each; 3 for $1.00. 

points up the ele- 
hazards always present in any 


Department, 


s publication 


recreation activity and was pre- 

the recreation department of 
irk Board of Education as an 
the recreation teachers in the 
p iblic s( hools. W hen ordering. 
: iade out to Recrea 
1) irtment. Board of Education. 


» New 


~ iould bye 
fr rsey. 


Personnel Study 
(Health. Welfare and 
Group Work) 

Conducted by the Jefferson County 
Coordinating Council of Social Forces, 
309 North 23rd Street, Birmingham 3, 
Alabama. (Compiled by Dr. Howard 
Harlan Pp. 48. $1.00. 

\ study of personnel policies and 
practices and the characteristics of 
wen ersonnel of forty-eight health. 
work-recreation 
In addi- 


welfare ind 
Jefferson County. 


group 
igencies O! 
tion to the agency questionnaires, 634 
employees responded to questionnaires 
dealing with their individual status. 
Part I. dealing with policies and prac- 
tices of the points out that 


the county sched- 


agencies. 


the typ. il agenc in 


MARCH 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


ules a five-day work week of 3715 hours. 
Characteristics of the typical agency in- 
clude such practices as follows: Over- 
time work is frequent. 
paid for attending professional confer- 


Expenses are 


ences. Annual leave of two weeks is 
prevalent, although one month for the 
executive Sick 
Holi- 
days with pay are New Year’s Day, In- 
dependence Day, Labor Day, Thanks- 


civing. 


director is common. 


leave of twelve days is allowed. 


and Christmas. The typical 
agency permits employees time off dur- 
ing their working day for educational 


courses and permits time off once or 


twice a vear for attendance at educa- 
tional institutes lasting one or two days. 

Part II deals with the characteristics 
of employees. The report reveals that 
most of the professional employees have 
half of them 
Nearly 


all of the executive-supervisors have 


been to college and ove1 


possess undergraduate degrees. 


heen to « ollege and over sixty per cent 
of them have degrees. In addition. al- 
most half have had some graduate train- 
ing and nearly one-quarter hold gradu 
ate degrees. Sixty per cent of the execu- 
tive supervisors have had more than 
ten vears’ experience and about half 
have been in the field twenty vears o1 
more, 
Salaries 


Me n in 


each job category receive more than the 


range to SLO50O0. 


women. As education and experience 
increase, salary tends to move upward 
and the factors of sex and experience 
appear to be more significant than age 
or education. 

The median salary for all profession- 
al workers participating in the study is 
reported to be $3.659. The median sal- 
ary for 112 executive-supervisory posi- 
tions is reported to be 84.776. 

Some of the generalizations point out 
that although there are differences in 
qualifications. the voluntary agencies 
pay their professionals in the group- 
work agencies $1,000 or more than pro- 
fessionals receive in the welfare agen- 
Among the tax-supported agen- 
$200. but is 
still to the advantage of the group and 
recreation employees. It is pointed out 
that sixty per cent of the executive-su- 
pervisors are college graduates and only 


cles, 


cies the difference is only 


twenty per cent hold graduate degrees 
which may indicate insufficient profes- 


sional training. The study points out 


further that if graduate work is to be 
judged as the standard training, the fact 
that only twenty-one per cent of the case 
workers had any graduate work may 
cast some doubt on the adequacy of the 
professional preparation of present em- 
plovees.—W.. C, Sutherland, NRA Rec- 


reation Personnel Service. 


DYNAMICS OF GROUP ACTION 


Vake Your Staff Meetings Count! by 
Daniel R. Davies and Kenneth F. Her- 
rold. Arthur C. Croft Publications, New 
London. Connecticut. Pp. 59. $2.50. 

This is the second in a series of hand- 
hooks under the general title. “The 
Dynamics of Group Action.” The first 
book in the series was Citizens’ Com- 
The handbooks 


to give practical help on various aspects 


mittees. are designed 
of human relations which concern ad- 


ministrators and board members in 
school systems and other organizations. 

The latest findings from the growing 
body of research in this field are pre 
sented and the authors translate these 
findings recommenda- 


into practical 


tions and action. The chapter headings 
give a cue to the content and include. 
“Why Are Staff Meetings Such a Prob- 
lem?” “Why Do Staff Meetings Count?” 
“What Can You Do About Staff Meet- 
ings?” “What Are Some Measures of 
Effectiveness?” and “Where Can You 
Go for More Help?” 


for staff meetings presented on a two- 


\ self-study guide 


page spread helps the reader to see at 
a glance some of the aspects of staff 
meetings. 


Problem Solving for the Executive by 
Daniel R. Davies and Kenneth F. Her- 
rold. Arthur C. Croft Publications. New 
London. Connecticut. Pp. 45. $2.50. 

This is the third handbook in the 
series. Additional titles will be announc- 
ed as they are released. This handbook 
discusses the executive’s role in prob- 
lem solving and presents guideposts for 
solving problems. It deals with such 
factors as who should take part in prob- 
lem solving: and presents plans involv- 
ing communications. observation and 
analysis, problems of human behavior, 


discussion. observation and evaluation. 


How To Develop Better Leaders by 
Malcolm and Hulda Knowles. Assor ia- 
tion Press. 291 Broadway. New York 7, 


New York. Pp. 64. $1.00." 


These publications are ivailable from the 
National Recreation Association at list 
plus fifteen cents tor each book ordered to 
{tive 


pric e 
cover postage and handling {ssociate 
and Affiliate Members of the 


n per cent discount or list price. 


{ssociation re 
ceive at 
should orders from 


Remittances accompany 


individuals: organizations and recreation de 
partments will be billed on their official orders. 
Address Book Service, 
National Recreation Association, 8 West 
Eighth Street, New York 11, New York 


orders to Combined 
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This is a s1 64-page 
leaders 


por ket s1ze 
guide for There are 


five short chapters and each one con- 
tains helpful 

Leadership . ned 
through the prescien- 
tific to the sci titi The histori 


sequent e ott 


brie fly 


| l bout the 
as that of other thors and the 


on developir 


same 
chapters 

ind in 
workshops ar hat aad denies ol. 
though brief eundlen 
ship developn Sa eee 
soure cs tor ‘ 
The authors « 


sion for le 1ders 


nti ied, 
aimen 
raining which con 


sists of trair mbers of a group 


and not just the desi ited leaders to 
perform leadership { ctions This is 
consistent ¥ newer defini 
that 


functions 


xalted 


tions of leadershiy vhich indicates 
leadership Is I set of 
than a pers 

leader. 

Malcolm Kr es is administrative 
Adult Education As 
cellent 
ership. 


coordinator 
sociation whicl blishes that ex 
magazine for lead {dult Lea 


Mrs. Knowl s has heen an 


in church ort id civit or 


itive le ider 
iniza 


tions. 


How We Do It Game Book 
Editor 
can Association for Health 
Education, and Recreation 

teenth Street. N.W.. Wast 
D.C. Unpagec ‘i 


In loose 


Eleanor Parker King Ameri 
Physical 
1201 Six- 


ington 6, 


4a collectior 

from the “H 

The Jourr 

tion. and Re 

the play orou 

variations on tl 

handball. ten: 

dodge ball. 

hockey. kick 

Cer. speedb 

Making Moneys Your Church 
Library. Hospital, Social or 

Welfare Organizations 

Helen K. K 

wright Compan 


1 Wheel 
Forest Avenue 
Portland 5, Mains »p. 225. $3.50 


The Bong 


\ practi 
proven ide 1S 
bazaars. 
which are 
fund-raising 
paigns nd 
cluded. Mrs 
conducted | 
unusual proje 
man she has tr 
section or Pr 
is full of espe 
tions. 
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Skillful Swimming 


Ann Avery Smith. J. W. Edwards 
Publisher, Inc., 1745 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Pp. 213. $3.50. 

\ book which communicates by word 
and picture, the synthesis of the artistry 
whit h is address 
It can 
as a textbook and by un 


in skillful swimming. 
ed to the individual swimmer. 
also he used 
children. 


trained adults in 


{,1 


teaching 
aded achievement charts are includ 
ed. Instructions and descriptions ol 
strokes are profusely illustrated with en 
5mm. 


larged photographs trom mo 


tion ple tures. 


Citizen’s Guide to De-Segregation 


A Story of Social and Legal Change 
in America. Hill and Jacl 
Greenberg. The Beacon Press, 25 Ber 
con Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
Pp. 185. Paper, $1.00. 

\ factual history of the Negro’s so 


, : 
cial and economic status in this count 


Herbert 


and the new challenges to the practi 
of segregation. The school segregation 
cases before the Supreme Court are re 
ported, as well as the aftermath of the 
This booklet is basically in 


formational, a guide to understanding 


decisions 


Watercolor Made Easy 


Herb Olsen. Reinhold Publishina 
Carnoration, 430 Park Avenue, New 
York 22. Pp. 109. $7.50. 

\ remarkable book. filled with beau 
tifully reproduced paintings in 
md in black and white. 
det tiled 


positions. painting problems 


color 
“ hic hy evoes into 


color. eom 


and still 


explanations on 


makes this tvpe of paintine 


Watercolor 


tality 


seem ¢ 
with its freshness and vi 
has assumed increasing rye 


the art here th 
uthor opens up this fascin itine field to 


tance in world: and 
the heeinner and offers him the onnor 


tunity to become a fine artist. Do 


. — 
miss if. 


The Joy of Painting 


Arthur Zaidenberg. Hanover House, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Pp. 190. $4.95. 

\nother simplified 
hook for the would-be painter 
dealing 
illv. covering oil painting specifically 

the 
Interesting sketches 
ow the process of construction. stey 
by step. from the first sketch to the com 
pleted Some of Mr. Zaiden 
here's own paintings are on permanent 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. He is also 
author of two earlier books. 
{nyone Can Draw. 


and attractive 
this time 
with the art of painting gener 
touching use of water 


and upon 


color and casein. 


let > 
picture, 


{nyone 
Can Paint and 


Our National Forests 


Bernard Frank. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, Oklahoma. Pp. 
238. $4.00. 


“All citizens share the ownership of 


our richly endowed national forests: 


vet all too few are fully aware of the 
spiritual and material values which 
they re present.” writes Mr. Frank. He 
tells how the national forests were born 
and writes of their purposes. how they 
ire organized, operated, and protec ted. 
ind of the threats that have endangered 
them through the years. Current issues 
ind long range problems are ine luded 
\ppendices give national forest recrea 


tion and scientific resources. 


The Outdoorsman’s Cookbook 


Revised Edition. Arthur H. Carhart 
The MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York 11. Pp. 211. $2.95.” 


? 


\re you hungry? If not. you will be 
alter looking 
hook of rec ipes for game dishes which 
Phis 


is a sportsman’s book. for the fisher 


vou finish through this 


carry an aroma of the campfire. 
man and the hunter. and includes ration 
lists 
wild meat. game birds and fish. wher 


and instructions for the care of 


hitting the trail into far-back country. 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 


Local Recreation Agen les 


March, April and May, 1956 


Ht LEN M. Dat NCEY Cicero, Illinois Alan B. Domer, Executive Director, Cicero Youth Commission 
S sl Recreation March 5-8 W. Cermak Road 


Cincinnati, Ohio Herb A. Davis, Superintendent, Public Recreation Commission 
March 12-15 Sycamore Street 


Keesler Air Force Base Major Davis Sanders, Special Services Office, Keesler Air Fores 
Biloxi, Mississippi Base 
March 19-22 


Aiken, South Carolina Joseph V. White, Superintendent, Aiken County Recreation Cor 
March 26-29 mission, Box 2085 


Annual Recreation Workshop L.. I. Kibler, Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical Education, 
Natural Bridge, Virginia Safety and Recreation, State Board of Education, Richmond 
April 5-7 


San Antonio, Texas Miss Edith W. Dodds, Community Welfare Council, 114 Auditorium 
April 10-13 Circle 


Sherman, Texas Mrs. Ralph Day, Assistant Professor, Department of Athletics and 
April 16-19 Physical Education, Austin College 


Rutu G. EMLERS State of Vermont Mrs. A. O. Brungardt, Vermont Director of Recreation, State Board 
Social Recreation April 16-26 of Recreation, Montpelier 


Fayette County, Kentucky John F. Gettler, Director, Fayette County Playground and Recrea 
May 7-10 tion Board, 400 Lafayette Drive, Lexington 


ANNE LIVINGSTON Montgomery, Alabama r. A. Belser, Superintendent, Parks and Recreation Department, 
< DB ncenstion March 19-22 City Hall 


West Palm Beach, Florida Dr. Robert L. Fairing, Head, Department of Citizenship Training, 
April 9-12 General Extension Division of Florida, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, in cooperation with Ben York, Director of Recreation 


Gracrk WALKER Long Beach, California Duane George, Administration Assistant, Long Beach Recreation 
( tive Recreation March 5-8 Commission, Municipal Auditorium 


San Diego, California Miss Pauline des Granges, Recreation Superintendent, Balboa Park 


March 12-15 


Stockton, California Miss Betty Schwarze, Girls’, Women’s and Special Activities Su 
March 19-20 pervisor, Parks and Recreation Department 


Santa Rosa, California Miss Marjorie Matsushita, Recreation Supervisor, Parks and Rec 
April 2-5 reation Department, 500 King Street 


Los Angeles County, California Harold L. Teel, Recreation Superintendent, Department of Parks 
April 9-12 and Recreation, 834 W. Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles 


FRANK A. STAPLES Albuquerque, New Mexico Charles Renfro, Director of Recreation, Albuquerque Public 
4 and Crafts April 16-19 Schools, Box 615 


vill be conducting Arts and Crafts training workshops between March | and May 10 at the following Air Bases 

are interested in further details with reference to his availability for consultation during this period, or in the possibility of 

pa pating in these training workshops, please communicate with Linus Burk or Howard Beresford, regional representatives of 
the Office of Community Services, Department of the Air Force, as indicated below: 


Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Washington Linus L. Burk, 1345 
lravis Air Force Base, Fairfield, California Lincoln Avenue, San 
March Air Force Base, Riverside, California Rafael, California 


Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, New Mexico Howard Beresford, 
Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, New Mexico 3055 Bellaire, Denver 
Clovis Air Force Base, New Mexico 7. Colorado 


Helen M. Dauncey will be attending the Southern District Recreation Conference in Roanoke, Virginia, April 3-4. 


lance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. For 
location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the sponsor of 


Irse as iste d above. 


as to 
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“I was pickin 
pansies 


in Belleau Wood” 


ee 


1 Se 


Y 2) 4 
(Ps aie he = 


rr 
[ey WERE only a handful of dirty. hag- 


gard Marines. Paralyzed. they hugged the 
earth outside Lucy le Bocage as murderous 
German fire poured at them. And then they 
heard their little, middle-aged sergeant: 


“Come on, you 


Do you want to live forever? 


That vell, and the charge that followed, 
made Sergeant Dan Daly famous. But he 
wanted no glory. He already had two Medals 
of Honor, one earned in Peking, the other 
in the jungles of Haiti. 

And when reporters asked about his 
World War | decorations, he said: “I w 
out in Belleau Wood pickin’ pansies for my _ : a ee 
girl one day. And the officers said: “Let's re you work 
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give the poor guy a medal.’ Well, sir. they ; 
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No hero to himself, Dan Daly was a feat 
less and expert professional soldier—one of 
a breed some folks don't expectota wealthy, ea ‘lan today. Or 
peaceful land like America. Yet America’s ; Bonds regularly 
ability to produce men like Daly is a more 
important clue to her strength than all the 


gold at Fort Knox Safe as America - 
For it is Americans by the millions that 


make our nation great. And it is their price- CS. Savings Bonds 
less strength that backs our country’s Sav- 
ings Bonds. 
That’s why there’s no finer investment in 
the world than these Bonds. Invest in them 
regularly, and hold on to them 














